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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE refusal of several religious newspapers and notably that of Zhe 
Independent, to proceed farther in the opposition to Mr. BLAINE, 
has given another blow to the prospects of the Democratic candidate, if 
another were needed. It was said after Mr. BLAINE was nominated, and 
five religious papers had expressed their disapproval of his candidacy, 
that the Republicans had no chance to win in the face of such opposition 
as this. We doubt if a single one of those papers is now supporting the 
Independent movement in the advocacy of Mr. CLEVELAND’s election. 
They have been deterred not more by the charges admitted by Mr. 
CLEVELAND’S friends than by the line of defence taken by Independent 
newspapers, such as Zhe Boston Herald, The Springfield Republican, 
and Zhe Evening Post, with its weekly issue Zhe Nation. They must 
see that such doctrine as these papers are putting forth will serve to lower 
in the eyes of the young voters they appeal to, the highest virtue that 
adorns society and lifts human life out of the animal level. It is just 
to say that Zhe Times of New York has not stooped to this kind of de- 
fence, and that Zhe Advertiser has not heard anything to the discredit 
of Mr. CLEVELAND, but a great deal to that of Mr. BLAINE. It keeps 
itself to this latter topic, as does its New York associate. 


The Advertiser, Boston, has been attacking Mr. BLAINE’s foreign 
policy as Secretary of State under Mr. GARFIELD. It thinks that noth- 
ing but his removal from the office saved us from war with Chili in 1882, 
and points to the despatches in which it finds Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN 
changing the tack of our diplomacy, as showing how a statesman re- 
versed the mischief done by a demagogue. It is comforting to Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN to find there is one American newspaper which thinks him 
a diplomatist. But the American people generally will not condemn 
Mr. BLAINE for having used strong language in his effort to secure juster 
terms for a suffering country, even though Peru brought her sufferings on 
herself. Nor will they think that the pressure Mr. BLAINE was bringing 
to bear upon Chili was at all likely to plunge us into a war with that 
country. The nation that wants to fight the United States does not exist 
on this continent, and we doubt if it is to be found in any other. We are 
too strong for that. If we used our strength to oppress and rob our 
weaker neighbors, it would be damnable. But Mr. BLAINE used our re- 
pute for strength only in behalf of a distressed republic, when her vic- 
torious rival was driving her to the wall. When he went out of office, 
she was driven to the wall without a word of protest from us. She was 
robbed of her territories by a treaty which is a permanent disgrace to our 
diplomacy. 

We observe that the published evidence of Mr. BLAINE’s depravity is 
not enough for our contemporary. It thinks it fair to supplement the 
published correspondence of the Department of State by a reference to 
private letters and unrecorded conversations with Mr. HuRLBuT, which 
no doubt were much worse and more truculent than anything on the 
record. Such writing as this puts even an advocate out of court. 


THE two letters of acceptance from General BUTLER and Governor 
CLEVELAND came so close upon each other, as to suggest that each of 
the writers was waiting for the other to show his hand. They both are 
extremely characteristic performances. There is no room for doubt that 
the names appended are a genuine indication of authorship, and that the 
authors were as independent of foreign aid as was Mr. BLAINE or Mr. 
LoGaN. Indeed this campaign has been noteworthy for the interest 
that attaches to the letters of the candidates. 

General BUTLER passes in review the Democratic Convention, claim- 
ing that he went thither under no obligation to support its candidates, if 
its platform should prove unsatisfactory or its candidates unacceptable. 
He gives the history of the platform more fully than heretofore, and 
shows that the purpose to dodge the Tariff issue was prominent in the 
discussion before it was reported. He collects out of the many chapters 
of his own varied career such passages as go to show him “the friend 





of the working-man.” Judging from the unsubstantial character of the 
claims he put forward when he last ran for the governorship of Massa- 
chusetts, we do not feel satisfied in accepting this as fact until it has 
stood the test of an examination at the hands of some one who is familiar 
with the political history of New England. He impeaches the Republican 
party as the ally of the monopolists, but omits to mention that it is in the 
undoubtedly Republican states that laws have been passed to restrain 
the real monopolists from oppressing the public. To discuss all the 
points of the letter would take a volume, and it is not necessary as the 
public has not reached the point of taking Mr. BUTLER seriously. But it 
is the longest, most varied and not the least lively of the documents of 
the campaign. 


Mr. CLEVELAND’S letter has been received with scorn by his enemies, 
and without much enthusiasm by his friends. It is just such a letter as 
we should have expected from its author,—flat, sober, and common- 
place, with a leaning toward proverbial philosophy. It has been praised 
unjustly for its distinctness as to Civil Service Reform. There is not 
a word in it that commits its author to any approval of the PENDLETON 
Law, or to the repeal of the law which terminates commissions at the end 
of four years. It merely says that appointments and removals should be 
made to depend on fitness, that officials should be required to do the 
duties for which they are paid, and that they should not be allowed to 
render questionable services to their party. There is not a word for 
what Mr. Curtis and his friends understand by Civil Service Reform in 
all this. It all is consistent with “‘ pass’’ instead of “competitive” ex- 
aminations, and with terminable commissions. The only crumb of com- 
fort for the reformers is in the Governor's hope that the changes he 
intends and does not describe, will put an end to the scramble for office. 
As to the Tariff Mr. CLEVELAND is not much more explicit, but he com- 
mits himself to the Free Trade position. It is true that he does not criti- 
cise the Tariff, and that he refers to the Democratic platform without 
undertaking to make its meaning clearer. But he lays down his general 
theory as to the scope of civil government in terms which leave no room 
for Protection. He says: “Ina free country the curtailment of the ab- 
solute rights of the individual should only be such as is essential to the 
peace and good order of the community.” That is to say, the functions 
of government are those of the policeman, and whatever exceeds that 
limit is usurpation of individual right. This is Free Trade in its crudest 
and most absolute form,—a form in which even its English friends have 
ceased to defend it, but which still passes current with American Free 
Traders of the most extreme school, and finds its expression in the writ- 
ings of Professor SUMNER and Professor PERRY. It is Latssez Faire 
doctrine of the purest and simplest sort. Governor CLEVELAND has repro- 
duced in a single sentence the substance of that manual of Free Trade 
ethics : ‘‘ What do Social Classes Owe to Each Other?” and has justified 
Professor PERRY'S praise that he is “abreast with the most advanced 
Revenue Reformers.” 

Mr. CLEVELAND, like Mr. HAYES, promises not to seek a re-election 
at the end of his first term, if he should be chosen to the presidency. We 
are surprised to see our Democratic exchanges praising him for this slur 
on their greatest men. If re-election of a president be wrong, what of 
JEFFERSON, MADISON, MONROE, JACKSON and VAN BuREN, who either 
were re-elected or wanted to be? Common sense tells us that the people 
of the country should change their chief executive no more frequently 
than necessity and the interests of good government require. BISMARCK 
and GLADSTONE are not turned out because they have had their terms, 
and must make room for other men. We would show more wisdom by 
choosing the same man for the tenth time, if we found him the right 
man, and had confidence in his integrity and wisdom. 


THE work of nominating congressmen and state officials proceeds, 
and attracts more attention as the election of the president becomes less 
uncertain. In Connecticut the nomination of Mr. HARRISON for the 
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governorship seems to show that the Independent element has not left 
the party, since he was the candidate of that element, and carried off the 
nomination from two strong competitors. Governor WALLER owes his 
election to the course taken by the politicians of the party in pushing 
their choice on the people of the state. The selection of Mr. HARRISON 
seems to show that they have learnt the lessons of adversity, and there 
is every reason to believe that their change of tactics will meet with the 
success it deserves. 

In the Toledo district Mr. FRANK Hurp has secured the Democratic 
nomination to Congress, in spite of the strong opposition of the Demo- 
cratic Protectionists. The Erie delegation bolted the nomination, and 
the workingmen of the district are expected to followtheirexample. The 
Irish vote in this district is large, and has become very restive under Mr. 
Hurp’s advocacy of “ British Free Trade.” 

In Kansas there is a split in the Republican party on account of its 
refusal to submit the prohibitory amendment again to the popular vote. 
It was this element in the party which chose a Democratic governor at 
the last state election, and it makes its appeal to the Republican party else- 
where for sympathy and moral support. It supports the BLAINE and LOGAN 
ticket in national politics, but declines to support the state nominations 
so long as the Prohibitory policy is made a part of the platform. 





SENATOR CAMERON’S purposes with reference to the succession in the 
seat which he now holds excite some speculation in Pennsylvania, as the 
nominations for the Legislature are now being made, and the presence of 
a Republican majority on joint ballot is considered fairly certain. So 
far, Mr. CAMERON himself has been entirely silent, but the fact that 
strenuous efforts are made to secure the choice of candidates who will 
favor him is a sufficient clue to his purposes for any one who intelligently 
observes the course of politics. Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the State 
Committee, who is usually an authorized exponent of the Senator’s inter- 
ests, has said that Mr. CAMERON is not a candidate for re-election, and 
will not be, “except under the most favorable circumstances.”’ This 
saving Clause implies, of course, that if his friends succeed in securing a 
majority of the caucus, they will nominate him. In other words, the best 
work possible is being quietly done for him. 


In Virginia there is still no agreement between the Republicans 
proper and the Readjusters on an electoral ticket, That the Republican 
party is stronger in Virginia than at any former presidential election, is 
shown by the avowals of sympathy and support from manufacturers and 
others, who have always voted with the Democrats. Mr. BLAINE does 
not need Virginia, but Mr. MAHONE and his friends are very anxious to 
carry it for him, as this success would strengthen their position in the 
party. Mr. DEzENDOoRF and his friends, however, have the key of the 
situation, and we hope they will not make such use of it as will commit 
themselves to the principle of repudiation. They are the last champions 
of public honesty in this once proud commonwealth. They have been 
deserted by the Republican party,—by the Independent bolters no less 
than the rest. Let them save what they can from the wreck, and choose 
even defeat rather than dishonor. 


THE Virginia Legislature has met and passed the election laws which 
were in force before the last session. At that session it had managed to 
repeal those laws, but the Supreme Court having declared the laws it 
substituted unconstitutional, the state was left without any laws on this 
important matter. In these circumstanees a new session of the legisla- 
ture was imperative, and Governor CAMPBELL was blamed unjustly for 
complying with the request that he should call one. Rather than pro- 
voke a bitter contest and cause a prolonged session, the Democrats used 
their power wisely, and voted a return to the old laws. 

It seems that the measures of repudiation already adopted in Virginia 
are not quite sweeping enough for some Virginia Democrats. One 
Democratic state senator made a proposal in the legislature to repudiate 
the entire state debt. We mention this, not as holding his party 
responsible for the act of a single man, but as showing the spirit which 
has effected a lodgment in the Democracy of the state since their sur- 
render to the RIDDLEBERGER Repudiationists, and because this proposal 
is credited in some of the ex-Republican papers to the Readjusters. 


AMONG the cause of disaffection among Southern Democrats is the 
failure of the House to pass the BLarR Bill, for the removal of illiteracy 
by aid from the national treasury. It is to be remembered that the 





Southern Democracy has commanded the support of the educated and 
religious element in the South, which in the North would be Republican 
mainly. To this class the existence of illiteracy in the South comes home 
with especial force. They gave the BLAIR Bill a very hearty welcome, 
and they did not relish the spectacle of Southern senators offering 
obstacles to its passage, and the indifference of a Democratic House of 
Representatives causing its defeat, when the Senate had passed it early 
enough for discussion and deliberate action. They know that Mr. 
BLAINE is committed to a policy of distribution in aid of education, and 
they would not much regret to see the South giving him some electoral 
votes. It is not impossible that this distribution question is the one on 
which the Solid South will divide, and that the Republican party will gain 
heavily from just the class that constitutes its strength at the North. 


THE speech of Senator HARRISON, at Indianapolis on Saturday last, 
fully vindicates those gentlemen of the Republican party who think Mr. 
HARRISON a man of presidential size. We have had from the West no 
finer vindication of the position and platform of the party; and of 
Eastern speeches, those of Mr. Evarts and Mr. Hoar are those which 
would naturally be placed beside it. Single sentences say as much as 
could be said by long dissertations. Thus, he remarks that the Demo- 
crats ‘‘ may change, to please CARTER HARRISON, the juxtaposition of 
the word ‘ only,’ or quiet Mr. VoorHEES by the substitution of the word 
‘exclusively ;’ but when the caucus assembles and a tariff is to be framed, 
it is the one that the Free Trade League approve.” Again: ‘ The foun- 
dations of our national security are not of stone ; the good will and good 
conscience of our voting population support the stately fabric. Content- 
ment is a condition of good will, and has an important relation to a good 
conscience. Good wages promote contentment. I do not say that our 
American workman gets all the benefit he ought to enjoy from a pro- 
tective tariff, but I do believe that his condition is vastly better than it 
would be under a Free Trade or Tariff-for-Revenue-only policy. It is 
noticeable that even the MCDONALD school of Democrats take great 
comfort in what they call the ‘incidental protection,’ which ‘a tariff for 
revenue only’ will afford to our industries and our workmen. They 
admit the benefit of Protection, but insist that it must be an accident. 
We on the other hand prefer that the good shall be designed and so 
intelligent.”” Of Mr. HENDRICKS: “If there has been a division of sen- 
timent in his party at any time, he has always straddled it, and kept in 
favor with both sides. He will make some speeches this campaign, but 
I venture the prediction that you will not find out whether he favors or 
opposes the Morrison Bill.” 

We fear there will be no opening for Mr. HARRISON as a national 
candidate for eight years to come. We expect from Mr. BLAINE such 
an administration as will make his re-election easy, and unanimous as 
regards the Republican party. But Mr. HARRISON is young and can 
bide his time. 


THE Democratic-Greenback coalition has been completed in Michi- 
gan, as well as Iowa. A split ticket has been nominated for state offices | 
and a coalition ticket for the presidential campaign. We do not observe 
that this arrangement excites much protest or indignation among the 
ex-Republican papers, who are so much exercised over the similar 
arrangement between the Republicans and the Greenbackers in West 
Virginia. Indeed, these gentlemen seem to feel more responsible for 
the conduct of the party they have left and are trying to defeat, than for 
that which they are trying to put into power. 


THE sinking of the Za//apoosa by a coaling vessel on the coast of 
Massachusetts, is an event not unlikely to do good by calling attention 
to the utterly unsatisfactory character of our navy. The disaster is one 
that might have occurred to a well constructed and speedy vessel, as a 
case which occurred in North Carolina during the war shows. But the 
presumption is that when a vessel of swift build and strong engines is run 
down and destroyed by a sailing vessel, that the former is quite unfit for 
any serious service in case of a war. The TZallapoosa was built at 
Charlestown, and refitted at Baltimore, at a cost of nearly a million dol- 
lars. But the government has been spending as much as any European 
country except three on its navy, since the war came to an end, without 
having anything much better to show for its outlay than slow and weak 
structures like this which went down like a log before a coaler. We 
have the reputation of being a practical and business-like people, but the 
reputation wil] not long survive such disclosures as this of our inability te 
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create a navy by our outlay of sums quite sufficient for the purpose. The 
Japanese commissioner on his way to inspect the methods of naval con- 
struction of Europe, remarks that his country has but a poor navy, but 
not one so poor as that of America. 


THE annual meeting of the Peace Association was held this year at 
New London, and was largely attended by the intelligent class which 
takes to heart the miseries inflicted by war, and believes,—as we do 
not,—that war may be averted by some means more direct than the gen- 
eral growth of the Kingdom of God in the hearts and fellowships of men. 
Those nervous people who regard Mr. BLAINEas an American “ Jingo,” 
and look with apprehension on his prospects of election, as likely to 
plunge us into war with our neighbors on both sides of the Atlantic, may 
be surprised to learn that these especial friends of the cause of peace 
look upon his candidacy with favor, and think his election will give a 
great impetus tothe plans for making arbitration a substitute for war. As 
regards our own continent this expectation is well founded, and we look 
to see the establishment of such relations among American states as will 
minimize wars in the Western world. But in Europe we will be able to 
exert no more than a very indirect influence in this direction. The 
long jealousies of the European State System are too deeply rooted for 
any peaceful solution, unless the working classes force the hands of the 
generals and statesmen and compel disarmament. But this change 
probably would come through a social war far more terrible than any 
struggle between nations. 

The Convention, of course, is not to be held responsible for the utter- 
ances of its individual members, but the public may be excused if it 
look on at the annual meetings with a remembrance of Mr. LOWELL’s 


lines : 
Salt of the earth, in what queer guys, 


° Thow’rt fond of crystalizing. 

One brother announced that he had taken membership for himself, 
his wife and his deceased horse, and that he felt sure of that quadruped 
being in heaven. A church was represented which had not tasted flesh- 
meat for sixty years, as it takes the high ground that the possession of 
life is sufficient evidence of a right to live. How these brethren would 
solve the potato-bug problem, if they were farmers, we are not told. 


Just at present it is the fashion on both sides of the Atlantic to abuse 
the British House of Lords, as the incarnation of stupidity and obstruc- 
tion, if not of wickedness. The opinion of Mr. JoHN BRIGHT on 
this and similar subjects carries with it a weight in America out of all 
proportion to the degree of his insight into political conditions. Mr. 
BRIGHT is not a political philosopher, but an agitator of a high order, 
not unlike that of Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS. Certainly it is not to an 
agitator of any kind that we would look for a broad and correct view of 
the worth or worthlessness of an institution. Another English agitator, 
who is thought as great a radical as Mr. BRIGHT, and who certainly 
stood closer to the mind of the lower classes,—we mean WILLIAM 
CoBBET,—once said: ‘I thank God for the House of Lords!” In his 
view that House was the chief safe-guard of unpopular classes and 
causes from those outbursts of loyalty, orthodoxy and respectability, to 
which the British nation is liable, and which lead to prompt but unwise 
action in a government as simple and as absolute as is that of the British 
Parliament. Our own system is so complex as to enable us to dispense 
with any safe-guard, beyond the powerful one we have in the Supreme 
Court, for which there is no parallel in the British system. Legisla- 
tion against the ‘‘ Mormons”’ as foolish and extreme as the “‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill’’ of 1850, could not be set aside by any court under the 
English constitution, as was the legislation on that sect in General 
GRANT’S administration. It would have to be executed until the choice 
of a wiser Parliament had effected its repeal. From an Act of Parliament 
there is no appeal, and whatever is enacted by this legislature chosen by 
the people directly is constitutional, if not itself a part of the constitution. 
In a situation so unguarded, the existence of a legislative branch not 
responsible to any constituency, and therefore liable to no punishment 
for resisting the cries of the day, is an invaluable element. That it does 
not better represent the better sense of the English people, is a fault 
which can be remedied by a larger and more varied creation of peers as 
Lord ROSEBERRY proposes, or even by the election of life peers by the 
vote of the whole country, or by each of the three kingdoms separately. 
But to abolish the House of Peers instead of reforming its constitution, 
would be flying to greater evils in order to escape the less. The 
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dissolved and dismissed lords would at once become candidates for 
seats in the House of Commons, and their wealth and social prestige 
would secure the election of so many as to give the aristocracy a firmer 
grasp on the course of legislation than it now possesses. These consider- 
ations are no doubt fully present to the mind of Mr. GLADSTONE, and will 
give shape to any proposals he may feel inclined to offer. On such 
subjects it is well that he, and not Mr. BRIGHT, has the direction of the 
public policy. 


THE growth of Co-operation in England leads our sanguine contem- 
porary Zhe Spectator to predict that before this century has ended, the 
working classes will ‘‘ have the staple trades in their hands or under their 
control.’”” We would be glad to believe this, but we think the evidence 
alleged furnishes but a narrow basis for so large a prophecy. It is true 
that the English societies of this class have 600,000 members, and that 
they control a capital of 49,000,000, on which they are earning £2,000,- 
ooo a year. But these societies are generally engaged in distribution 
only, and co-operative Zroduction has not succeeded on a large scale in 
England or anywhere else. Co-operation can run a store with profit to 
its members, but rarely a factory. It can make “every man his own 
shop-keeper,”’ but not his own employer. The latter makes demands on 
the good sense and practical ability of the working classes, to which they 
respond but poorly. 

English co-operationists are pledged to “ promote the practice of 
truthfulness, justice and economy in production and exchange.” But 
such cotton factories as they control are “‘loaded”’ cottons. At the Con- 
gress of the Co-operationists in 1882, one speaker called attention to the 
pledge, and to the fact that the Oldham factory was making cotton goods 
of which more than half the weight was due to sizing. At first the charge 
was denied, but when proof was forthcoming, it was met by the plea of 
necessity: ‘‘ We have done all that lay in our power to produce a pure 
article, but after a ten years’ trial, we found that it would not pay. There 
is not in Lancashire a company or a private firm, that does not do the 
same. The trade will have it so, and we must furnish what the trade 
wants. Sizing is but one of the many ways of adulterating cottons, which 
are employed; and it makes a vast difference whether sizing is employed 
to make the goods more lasting, or with an intention of deceiving the 
buyer.” How cotton is made more lasting by the application of flour 
paste, the speaker did not undertake to say. But he gave the world a 
graphic and trustworthy picture of the condition of the English cotton 
manufacture. 





THE evidence that there is one kind of justice in Ireland for the 
friends of the ‘‘ British connection ’’ and another for its enemies, is seen 
once more in the conduct of the cases against the man BOLTON and the 
other agents of the Castle. This agent of the police sued Mr. O’BRIEN 
of Zhe United Ireland for libel. Although the special jury system gives 
the government every facility for securing ajury of tradesmen and other 
dependents of the Castle, and although this means has been used in later 
times as certainly as it was to secure the conviction of Mr. O’CONNELL, 
it was thought best to remove the case to Belfast, where the predomi- 
nance of an Orange sentiment among those who are liable to jury duty, 
gave a better security for a verdict against Mr. O'BRIEN. Even in Bel- 
fast the jury awarded damages at but a tenth of the sum asked; but in 
any city in the South Mr. O'BRIEN would have been acquitted, as he was 
in his defence in the Cornwall case in Dublin. Is it then to be under- 
stood that the right of trial by juryin Ireland amounts to the right to 
plead before the Ulster jury, when the accusation is brought by an enemy 
of Irish independence? 

In the unsavory Cornwall cases, the evidence against the officials was 
undeniably strong, so long as it was presented by Mr. O’BRIEN’s coun- 
sel. Not only the public but the offenders themselves were satisfied that 
their guilt had been proved, as they showed by flying the city at once 
and leaving no means by which they could be traced. But they took 
heart when it appeared that farther proceedings against them would be 
conducted by the law-officers of the government. Those law-officers 
have justified their confidence. In their hands the irrefragible evidence 
that convinced even Tories of their guilt, has wasted away, and one ver- 
dict of acquittal after another has shown that Earl SPENCER knows how 
to stand by his friends. It is true that two of the lesser offenders were 
convicted and sentenced, but the chief criminals were either acquitted 
or had their cases postponed to a more convenient season for applying 
the whitewash brush, 
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These acquittals will do good service to the national cause. They 
show, in a case that excited the disgust of the world, that English rule in 
Ireland rests on such foundations that it is obliged to screen the worst 
offenders from the punishment they have deserved, if those offenders are 
its friends. They will deepen the popular disgust with alien rule by of- 
fending Irish opinion at a point at which it is especially sensitive. 





THE cholera still holds its grasp on Southern France, and is making 
its way in Italy, where the deaths aggregate some scores a day in a num- 
ber of the smaller towns along its dirty and uncared-for coast. But the 
fact that it has not spread into Northern France or Switzerland, and that 
we hear no more of the outbreak of the pestilence,—if it was cholera,— 
in Northern England, encourages the hope that this plague is not finding 
its way prepared before its feet through filthy cities, as it did when it last 
made the tour of Europe and America. 


A FRENCHMAN claims to have discovered the art of navigating a 
balloon, and proclaims that it is but a question of time till people will 
move as safely and swiftly through the air as they do on land. The 
claim has been made so often that it would hardly have been worth 
while for the newsmongers to send us the intelligence, except for the 
fact that a report by experts to the French Academy announces that a 
trial of its powers has satisfied the committee of its success. But, after 
all, we venture to doubt the advantage of such an invention. The 
means of running away from home and creditors are already so plentiful 
and handy as to furnish human nature with as much temptation as it 
can bear. 


THE efforts to avert a war between France and China have failed, as 
might have been expected. France having failed to extort from China 
a sum large enough to defray the expenses of the Tonquin war, has fol- 
lowed up the descent upon the Island of Formosa by ordering its fleet to 
bombard Foo-Chow, one of the most important naval depots in the 
empire. The place was taken after a bombardment lasting but a few days, 
and France has added to the outrage of her attack on Kielin, by making 
a second assault on a country with which she was at peace. The whole 
procedure is of a piece with the treatment the countries of Eastern Asia 
have been receiving from those of Western Europe, almost ever since 
China was opened to Western commerce. It is true that the old formal- 
ities by which war was begun have gone out of use; but it still is a rule 
of international law that no hostilities shall begin until due notice has 
been given by the dismissal of ambassadors, and by a proclamation to 
neutrals as to the fact of war and the reasons which are held to justify it. 
The latter would give the French government some difficulty in its prep- 
aration. There is not a single reason that justifies this warin the view of 
the civilized word; and France engages in it without a single sympa- 
thizer, even among the countries who have dealt in their time with China 
after much.the same fashion. 

[See ‘“‘ News Summary,” page 333.] 








OUR NEIGHBOR NORTHWARD. 


R. BLAINE'’S expression of a desire to see the people of the Western 
world united in closer commercial relations with the United States, 
is generally applied to the countries of Latin origin which lie to the South 
of our own. This is because the diplomatic questions which arose during 
his secretaryship of state, had reference to those countries exclusively. 
There was a lull in our relations with Canada, as Mr. Evarts had dis- 
posed of all matters which grew out of the Washington Treaty, and the 
later disagreements had not yet arisen. But it is not to be supposed that 
our next president cares less for our Northern neighbors than for the 
Peruvians or the Brazilians. His long residence in a state on the border- 
line between the two countries is assurance enough that Canada is never 
out of his thoughts, when he takes a survey of our foreign relations ; and 
his speeches on the Fisheries Award in Congress, give evidence that he 
shares all the views of his New England neighbors as to the importance of 
right relations with the government and people of the Dominion. 

Our Canadian neighbors, if they have been giving heed to the pic- 
tures drawn of Mr. BLAINE by the ex-Republican newspapers, must feel 
inclined to regard any interest he takes in them as a misfortune rather 
than an advantage. If they believe that he is the great American 
“ Jingo,” with the burning desire to get this country into hot water and 
keep it there, they must look upon the prospect of his election asa 





calamity, and desire only to hold him at arm’s length during the con- 
tinuance of his presidency. If they prefer to judge him by his record in 
the State department, and by the avowal of his opinions contained in his 
letter of acceptance, they will reach exactly the opposite conclusion. 
They will recognize in Mr. BLAINE a man whose intense patriotism 
leaves him plenty of room for an intelligent and benevolent interest in 
foreign countries, and an especial interest in the free countries of this 
continent. The maxim of his diplomacy is found in the sentence: ‘‘ We 
seek the conquests of peace.” He knows too well the temper of his 
countrymen to suppose that those of war have any attraction for them. 
Since the overthrow of the aggressive slave-power, there has been no in- 
fluential section of the American people that entertains the desire to add an 
inch of territory by violent means to our national domain. ‘‘ The Grey- 
eyed Man of Destiny "’ was killed in the trenches around Richmond ; and 
the refusal to add to our territories the republic of San Domingo, when 
its annexation was urged by the President of the United States and by its 
own government, was proof enough of the unwillingness of our people 
to add to our territorial responsibilities, even by peaceful means. The 
annexation of Alaska by purchase would have been refused, had not 
Russia’s offer been taken as an expression of good will from the one 
European power that had stood by us through good report and evil re- 
port, during our civil war. How little we value the acquisition has been 
shown by our shameful neglect of it from the moment of its coming under 
the American flag. 

No intelligent Canadian, therefore, will regard Mr. BLAINE’s desire for 
a more emphatic diplomacy as threatening danger to our neighbors in 
any quarter. He has no desire to play the “‘Jingo;” and if he had, he 
would have no considerable part of the country behind him. As to 
Canada it certainly is the most desirable country that lies near enough to 
make a manageable part of the Union; but if it were to make.a public 
and unanimous application to be received into the United States, the first 
voices to be heard on the subject would be those of protest and dissua- 
sion. There is a large part of our people who would object to the recep- 
tion on any terms, and no part that would be ready to effect an annexa- 
tion by violence, even in case we were at war with Great Britain. 

The line on which our advances toward a closer union with the 
Canadian government and people will be almost certain to move is that 
indicated by a report of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs at the 
last session of Congress. Toward the close of the session, the visit of a 
Canadian envoy to Washington about other business, led the friends of 
Reciprocity to hope and announce with some confidence that that ques- 
tion was to be reopened. As the Canadian premier had announced, 
some weeks before this event, that he saw no use of proposing farther 
negotiations with a view to reciprocity, the expectations based on the 
presence of an envoy in Washington were ill founded. But the talk 
about the matter served to open a much larger question. The committee 
in question was instructed to take the matter into consideration, and it 
made a report which marks a new stage in the discussion in the subject. 
It declared Reciprocity to be not what was needed to put the commercial 
relations upon the right footing, and that the time seemed to have come 
for a bolder step forward. It proposed the entire removal of all re- 
strictions on the commerce of the two countries, and the establishment of 
a commercial union between them. As our readers are aware, we have 
been urging this step ever since our paper was started. We have done 
so with the assurance of the sympathy of men eminent in the public life 
of both countries. President GARFIELD, for instance, was in hearty sym- 
pathy with what we wrote of the wisdom of this course, and this was one 
of the many good things that were stopped by his untimely death. Had 
he lived to the opening of another session of Congress, we believe he 
would have urged this matter upon the attention of our national legisla- 
ture. But this report is the first document that puts on record an offi- 
cial opinion upon a subject that has occupied more attention at Wash- 
ington than have many matters that were more the topics of public talk. 
We have no authority to speak for Mr. BLAINE; but the proposal of a 
commercial union is so entirely in a line with his general views of our 
duty by our neighbors, that we feel warranted in hoping that it will 
strike him just as it did his friend and superior in office. 


It may be said that the manifest failure of the Reciprocity experiment 
is an argument against trying a still closer union of the two countries. 
It is not so. Reciprocity was tried when both countries were in a state 
of unnatural dependence upon the old world. Both Canada and the 
United States were Free Trade countries in 1854. Neither was pursuing 
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the policy which creates diversification of industries and produces inter- 
dependence of interest. Their commerce was transatlantic,—rather than 
continental. So long as this continued, they could render but little help 
and benefit to each other, just as the same policy sundered the different 
parts of Union, and prepared the way for the secession of the South. 
When the shift from that to a national policy was made by the United 
States in 1860, Canada unfortunately did not make the same change. 
She needed nearly twenty years of comparison of the two policies to con- 
vince her that we were taking the wiser course. In the meantime our 
protective Tariff had created in our own country a market for the articles 
specified in the Reciprocity as to come in free, to which she had no just 
claim; and when the time came for deciding whether the Treaty should 
be continued or ended, Congress very properly put an end to it. Now, 
however, the situation is changed fundamentally. The great success of 
America under the policy of Protection of home industry has drawn 
Canada into the same course. Free Traders argue that a protective 
policy has the effect of destroying international harmony and sympathy. 
That this is not the case is shown by the strong sympathy between the 
Protectionist parties in America and Canada, and by the sympathy felt 
in Germany for the Republican party and its candidate at the present 
minute. Canada is not farther off than before she adopted the policy of 
doing the best she could for her own development, but far nearer. Her 
political struggles are watched in this country by the friends of the pro- 
tective policy, and with hearty satisfaction in the success of the Con- 
servatives. The prospect of a closer relation between the two countries, 
therefore, is brighter since our neighbor has taken this step. We feel 
that we stand on the same ground, and are laboring for the same end, 
as well as fighting the same enemies. We are working together to make 
our continent all that GoD meant for it, when He endowed so richly in 
all natural resources and brought to it the most energetic and industrious 
people of the world. The proposal for commercial union is based on the 
supposition that we have this common purpose, and that we mean, while 
remaining independent countries, to put no obstacles in each other's way. 
It involves no sacrifice of national dignity or independence on either 
side, but the fullest recognition of autonomy on both. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


T will soon be three months since the Republican nominations were 
made, and two months since the Democratic candidates were selected. 
In this period there have been, besides some animated newspaper dis- 
cussion, a few incidents of interest,—as ‘‘the Independent” bolt, General 
BUTLER’S candidacy, the disclosures concerning Mr. CLEVELAND’S private 
life, and the great independent movement among the Irish-Americans. 
Yet, on the whole, the canvass has gone on with remarkable quietness. 
The Republican confidence has been evidently much superior, and the 
weakness of the support of Mr. CLEVELAND has been so apparent that 
only the energy of his friends, and the natural habit of force in a great 
party organization has kept his canvass from falling into collapse. 

It may be set down as decided that Mr. CLEVELAND will not now be 
withdrawn, and that either he or Mr. BLAINE will be the next President. 
The canvass, therefore, in the next ten weeks, will relate to the question 
which of these is the better man for the public interests. General But- 
LER will get a considerable number of votes, chiefly from the Democrats, 
and Mr. St. JOHN will have a respectable support in certain States, mostly 
given him by those who have at some previous time called themselves 
Republicans, but who now regard it as their duty to advocate Prohibition, 
regardless of the consequence to other issues. Probably General But- 
LER will do as much damage on one hand,—unless it be true that the 
votes which he gets from CLEVELAND would have gone to BLAINE,—as 
Mr. St. JOHN will do on the other, and if so the balance between the two 
great parties will remain substantially undisturbed. The question as to 
their relative strength will be just what it would have been had there 
been no minor candidates put into the field. 

Under these circumstances, we have to consider very much the same 
problem as that of 1880,—whether the Democrats can add to their ‘‘ Solid 
South’ a small portion of the electoral vote of the Northern States. 
There are chances for Mr. BLAINE, it is true, in West Virginia, and per- 
haps in other Southern States, but it would be altogether unwise to 
seriously depend upon realizing these. The real contest lies in those 
States of the North where the division of parties is close, and where 
there is a voting element which can be influenced by the methods of 
persuasion and convincement which legitimately belong to a national 








campaign. Such States are Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Ohio 
and Indiana, and it is in these that the contest actually lies, just as it did 
four years ago. 

Moreover, the methods which were most effective for the Republi- 
cans, in 1880, will be most effective still. The crucial question is that 
of Protection. Largely on account of it, the company for which Mr. 
Curtis and Mr. ScHuRz speak made up their mind to desert the Repub- 
lican banner, and, on the other hand, the conviction that Free Trade or 
an approach to it would do them injury has transferred from the Demo- 
cratic to the Republican ranks a large part of the labor vote. The clear- 
ness and definiteness with which the Republicans asserted their position 
in regard to this issue, and the evasion and want of candor which char- 
acterized the Democratic treatment of it, emphasize the positions of the 
two parties. Had the Democratic Convention believed it would be 
popular to plainly state its Free Trade inclinations, it would have done so, 
of course, and that it refrained for fear of the consequences signifies how 
important the Tariff issue is, and how much to the Republican advan- 
tage it will be to persistently insist on its discussion. Other questions 
group themselves around this, for it is the chief, and with regard to it the 
Republican position is impregnable for every one who wishes to main- 
tain the welfare of our own country. 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE logical outcome of the more violent proposals with regard to the 
treatment of the ‘‘ Mormons,” is seen in the mobbing and maltreat- 
ment of certain emissaries of the sect in Tennessee. The district in 
which this occurred is one in which the preachers of this dzzarre faith 
have had an extraordinary success for some years past. This has roused 
the wrath of the rest of the community, and has caused a renewal of 
those scenes of violence which were so common in the earlier days of 
the sect. And as in those days, this outbreak of brutality will only have 
the effect of giving the apostles of ‘‘ Mormonism ”’ a readier hearing and 
a broader success in perversion. ‘‘ The blood of the Martyrs isthe Seed 
of the Church,” TERTULLIAN wrote; and the saying embodies a principle 
which persecutors should take note of. Violence is such poor logic that 
it excites suspicion of the cause that has recourse to it. Nowhere is this 
seen more clearly than in the history of the ‘‘ Church of the Latter-Day 
Saints.” Every great persecution it underwent was marked by a growth 
in zealand an extension of numbers. Had they been left alone or 
treated with argument and ridicule only, the sect might have died out, 
as did the Dorrelites or JEMIMA WILKINSON’S followers. It was to per- 
secution that the Shakers owed their sectarian vitality in the first fifty 
years of their career; they began to decline when the public made up 
its mind to treat them as harmless curiosities, and not as dangers to 
Church and State. The energetic spirits among the Shakers would relish 
nothing so much as a return to the shameful outbursts of violence their 
predecessors encountered in the days of ‘‘ Mother ANN.” 





Our excellent contemporary 7he Advertiser, of Boston, is troubled 
about the alliance between the Greenbackers of Western Virginia and 
the Republicans of that State. That arrangement, in so far as it involves 
anything more than the union of the two parties to put an end to mis- 
government in West Virginia, we also deplore, as does The Pioneer-Press 
of St. Paul. But while protests are heard from Republicans as to un- 
principled alliances of this sort, we do not hear any from the ex-Republi- 
cans or the Democrats as to the like alliance between the Greenbackers 
and the Democrats in Iowa and some other States. Not even in Zhe 
Advertiser have we observed any utterance on this matter; and certainly 
the sacrifices our contemporary has made for its new party are such as 
to entitle it to a hearing. It was not always the way of Zhe Advertiser 
to look for the subjects of its rebukes only across the line that sundered 
it from other parties. 


It is more than we hoped from the Reform of the Civil Service, that 
the employés in the Washington departments show little or no readiness 
to respond to the call for campaign funds from either party. It is said 
that the Republican Assessment Committee has not collected enough to 
pay office hire, and that there is every likelihood that it will be obliged 
to close its operations. This lack of response to the claims of party is 
due no doubt to the general feeling that Mr. BLAINE’s election is a fore- 
gone conclusion, and that Mr. HENpRIcks’s friends will not get their 
opportunity to reform the Civil Service after the plan sketched out in his 
speech‘at Indianapolis, just after his nomination. But such certainty of 
the result of a presidential election eighty days before the voting is ex- 
ceptional ; and unless the security of tenure is established, we may expect 
to see the not overpaid servants of the national government paying for 
security against causeless dismissal, in years to come as iu the past. 


We regard the revolt of certain Western communities against the 
‘Mother Hubbard” style of dress as of good omen for the whole coun- 
try. We do not share the prejudice felt by our friends beyond the Alle- 
ghanies against this particular garment. We think it, at least in the case 
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of children, a pretty and becoming fashion. But we are glad to see any 
American community having any distinct and independent opinion in 
the matter of dress, even if it be wrong and unreasonable in itself, and 
not very tolerant in its expression. The dependence of America upon 
England and France in the matter of dress is one of the grossest absurd- 
ities we tolerate. The climate of Western Europe is so different from 
our own as to furnish a sufficient reason for independent choice of both 
forms and materials. The difference in the structure of society lands us 
in athousand absurdities in attempting to reproduce European usage 
under America conditions, as in clothing our children in brocades, and 
using silks and satins to ride in a farm-wagon, as The Current remarks. 
Like all mere imitations, ours is but caricature. The variety in the dress 
of European society is but poorly reproduced in the fashion-plates on 
which Americans depend, and as a consequence there is a uniformity in 
America which shocks European travellers, andimpresses them with the 
notion that Americans must be in livery. It is nearly as funny at times 
as the Japanese adoption of the claw-hammer coat and the stove-pipe 
hat for children of four years old. The economic side of this depend- 
ence is one which appeals with emphasis to the patriotism of our people, 
but gets no hearing. The manufacturers of Americarf hosiery, for in- 
stance, use every honest means of finding what styles are to “the 
wear’’ of the season, and show the utmost expedition in getting these 
ready for the market. But in spite of their efforts, the English and French 
maker has the start, and gets the cream of the market. This adoption 
of their designs is worth more to our competitors than a fifty per cent. 
reduction of our Tariff would be. If this is to be changed at all we must 
look to ‘‘the rowdy West”’ to inaugurate the change. Its people are 
more distinctly American than those of the Atlantic coast, where the 
greater nearness of Europe has the effect of bringing a larger body of 
European visitors and causing a more marked infusion of foreign tastes. 
It is true that the greater rapidity of communication may effect the cor- 
ruption of the West equally with the East, as the growth of wealth creates 
a larger body of people who have leisure and taste for the lighter sides 
of life. 

Something, but by no means all of this dependence is the fault of 
manufacturers, who choose to use foreign designs, rather than keep 
designers to supply original models. But in the existing state of art-train- 
ing in this country, it is hard to get designers except by importation from 
Europe. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 
OHIO DEMOCRATS ON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


The Ohio Democratic leaders punished Mr. Pendleton for his sponsor- 
ship of Mr. Eaton’s measure of civil service reform by thrusting him out 
of the Senate, giving him plain notice at the same time why they were 
doing so. They are now quite as willing to give notice that they do not 
expect and will not tolerate anything like Mr. Pendleton’s action from 
Mr. Cleveland. The passage which we give below is tolerably plain on 
this point. It is from the Cincinnati Azgudrer, the chief Democratic 
newspaper of Ohio, conducted by Mr. McLean, who was at the head of 
the delegation from that State in the Democratic National Convention. 
The Enquirer says: 

Mr. Cleveland’s declaration that the servants of the people should give honest 
work for the money they draw from the public treasury is eminently sound. 
Beyond this, however, the Governor would have been much stronger in Ohio if 
he had not referred to the civil service, or, in referring to it, had been explicit in 
assurance that a Democratic administration would mean the routing from public 
place of all those belonging to the maladministration party, against which a great 

; majority of the people are indignant. Too much tenderness toward the Repub- 
licans in the matter of the civil service and a strong tendency toward a class 
aristocracy in office-holding recently retired a Democratic United States Senator 
from this State, and General Butler no doubt told the truth at the Chicago Con- 
vention when he said not a man there believed in civil service reform on the 
schoolmaster plan. Something besides fitness ought to be required in the office- 
holders, principal and subordinate. They should be honest, and in sympathy with 
the executive chosen by the people; and there should be changes made oftener 
than once in twenty-five years to insure honest performance, and to demonstrate 
that this is not a government by office-holders, but a government by the people. 
There is a great deal of clap-trap about capacity in the Government clerkships. 
There is hardly a position in private employment, above the grade of manual 
labor, that does not require a higher capacity and better education than any 
subordinate position under the Government. The great army of clerks in the 
departments at Washington, the post-offices, revenue offices, etc., work by well- 
established forms that any ordinarily intelligent person can learn in a few days, if 
not instantly. To regulate appointments to these places by rules that would pro- 
mote a school-ma’am to the government of the young idea is absurd, and the 
Democracy of Ohio do not believe in civil service regulations of that description ; 
and they do not deem it important that the Democratic view of that question 
should be obscured in phraseology. ; 








THE LONDON SEASON. 


Lonpon, August 15. 
‘T*HE close of the London season in the early days of August is not an 
event that causes regretful feelings with those who have partaken 
of its pleasures. Those forsaking gladly the frivolities of the drawing 
rooms of Belgravia and South Kensington, and the pains of a thermo- 
meter at go degrees in the shade, are now found following the game in 





the Scottish mountains, or the heathery moors of Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire, or fishing on the Norfolk Broads, or seeking relaxation in some 
cool and unconventional resting place. The diversions of the London 
world, from which they fly, are inspired at the present time by the same 
feelings that agitated the modish bosoms of Siliander and Patch ; but it 
does not follow that the historian of them need enroll himself with those 
who minister to folly and “ chronicle small beer ;”’ for the idiosyncrasies 
of folly itself are valuable to the student of social life and character. 
The season in London was caused originally by the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, when the country squires came up with their families to taste the 
delights of ‘the town;” and it has grown with the modern craving for 
centralization as the seasons at other places have died away. Great 
changes have indeed come over the social centres of the country since 
the gout took Sir Anthony Absolute to Bath, and these places, though 
many of them are filled with visitors yet, have no season in the old sense 
of the word. But London has drawn to itself all that they have lost, and 
between May and August is as brilliant as English wealth and fashion 
can make it. For the last ten years, indeed, the /audator temporis acti 
has proclaimed the season’s decay, perhaps not altogether with injustice, 
for the means of most people have been seriously curtailed. He bemoans 
the departed éc/a¢ of our entertainmerts, the number of empty houses in 
our streets, and the general want of cohesion in our society. Let it not 
be supposed that a falling off in these matters is a thing of no importance 
to the country at large. It is difficult to estimate the extent of the actual 
evils of a bad season, for a diminution in expenditure, which affects all 
the lighter trades, and almost empties the theatres, leads to a sad result 
in many unknown quarters. 

The season of 1884 was scarcely expected to be a good one, for the 
painful pressure of pecuniary needs was resting upon those of the landed - 
class who should have supported its magnificence. But the death of the 
Duke of Albany, which rendered impossible the customary court cere- 
monials, has necessarily and signally caused it to be incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. The balls and parties have been very few comparatively, 
many houses have remained closed, and the whole machinery of fashion- 
able life has thereby been disarranged. I do not, however, propose to 
enter upon such details here, but shall endeavor rather to indicate some 
new phases of life which are beginning to be apparent in English circles, 
and which several circumstances during the present year have con- 
tributed to make prominent. 

The peculiar tone of mind which found expression in the externals of 
zestheticism, that craving for some mysterious and unattainable ideal, is 
now giving place to a more natural, if less exalted, fancy. The zsthete, 
morbidly abstracted in a vague striving after unreal and impossible 
things, and believing himself inspired with a “ mission of beauty,” was 
not, perhaps, without a use in the world. It was a poor thing, to be 
sure, that he perceived beauty in the angular maidens who bloom or 
fade on the canvases of Mr. Burne Jones. Some say he looked upon 
them as allegories; but at any rate, he taught the artistic fitness of things 
to some people who had not known it before. Healthful conditions of 
life could not, however, long tolerate his vagaries, and people are turn- 
ing eagerly to the practical fields of life which he affected to despise. 
It is the inclination now, and very often the practice, of the adbztués of 
London drawing rooms to dabble in professional life, and to have, or to 
pretend to have, something to do. If the employment verge somewhat 
towards the borderland of Bohemia, or even overpass it, probably it is 
liked none the worse. To tread the boards of a theatre is thus a great 
ambition to some, not so much for the love of art as for the love of semi- 
professional notoriety. This liking for the acting art has procured for 
the actor himself the e¢vée to circles where he was unknown before, and 
where at times he becomes the object of an adulation little short of 
ridiculous. I said, in a recent article for THE AMERICAN, that the 
English middle and lower classes have a great interest in the doings of 
those above them ; and these latter are far from being studious to con- 
ceal their affairs. They are, in fact, quite well pleased with the figure 
they make, and the gentleman of theatrical tastes does not frown when 
he is admired. But it is not only that gentlemen strive after professional 
fame, for ladies, too, are equally earnest in the matter ; and here the con- 
trast from their feeling fifty years ago is very marked indeed. It would 
have been impossible, even a very few years since, for a number of ladies 
moving in the first ranks of society to be the vocalists and instrumentalists 
at a public concert; but a few days since Vicountess Folkestone got up, 
and carried successfully through, a concert which had a chorus of some 
fifty ladies well known in society, and a full string band in which about 
as many more were the performers. I should become tedious if I sought 
out the many cases in which women of title have cast aside the old 
restraints of feminine society, and have made a dédut in the professional 
world. But it may be noted that the same love of display finds an 
expression in other ways, in the increased number of fancy-dress balls, 
and in medizval markets, where ladies in picturesque costumes preside 
over stalls for the benefit of hospitals, and that the Health Exhibition 
has been an admirable opportunity for indulging such eccentricities. 

The Fisheries Exhibition of last year, its present successor, and the 
proposed one of inventions and discoveries for the next season, are the 
inauguration of a new era in London life. The collection of fishing ap- 
pliances last year was not less interesting than the present display, but it 
would be safe to affirm that not more than one visitor out of a thousand 
has paid any heed to either. What the visitor to the Horticultural Gar- 
dens wants is not health, but pleasure: he likes to wander down the 
street of ‘‘Old London,” and to witness the ancient handicraftsmen at 
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their work ; he is pleased to take his tea from the hands of Celestials to 
the music of a Chinese band ; but most of all he likes to sit out in the 
gardens during the cool of the evening where the music is, and the foun- 
tains play, illuminated by the electric light, and where the gay world 
takes its diversion in the lamplit walks. Thus the Health Exhibition is 
a pleasant lounge of a kind that most people would have thought impos- 
sible in London, a kind of popular /é¢e such as that which draws the 
nightly thousands to the Champs Elysées. I said that it was the beginning 
of a new phase of town life, but it has had parallels before. Those who 
were at the Hospital /é¢e the other evening, and saw the twenty thousand 
people gazing upon the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the two duch- 
esses, and a crowd of other notables, as they sold, at an advance of some 
two thousand per cent., such things as butter, milk, flowers and tea, may 
perhaps have thought of the time when another Prince of Wales and 
another aristocracy attracted the fops to Ranelagh. Some other visitors 
to this exhibition might also share the reproaches which the whilom lau- 
reate, Mr. Whitehead, made more than a hundred years ago. This lat- 
ter consideration suggests a thought whether any unofficial person would 
have been allowed to open, in the midst of South Kensington respecta- 
bility, a garden which, notwithstanding its conferences on health and 
education, is at times so near akin to Cremorne. There are some things 
in which the Health Exhibition has had a very unfortunate effect that 
previous seasons haveescaped. The Italian opera, for instance, has been 
so far drained, by the open air /é¢es, of its regular supporters, that it now 
figures in the Gazetfe, and the German opera, for a like reason, came to 
an untimely end. The London theatres have scarcely been more fortu- 
nate, and managers have suffered heavily in consequence ; and, what is 
more curious, the galleries of the Academy have rarely been so empty. 
Thus the season, although unquestionably a poor one, is worthy of con- 
sideration for some curious features which it presents. 

The people who have fled from London as the hot weather came on 
have been much puzzled where to go, for the continent is virtually closed 
against visitors by the cholera, or rather by the embarrassing precautions 
taken to prevent its spreading. The result is beneficial, for people are 
compelled to turn their attention to that ‘ unknown country,”’ their own 
land, which perhaps henceforth they may appreciate more. But the im- 
mediate and unavailable effect is a general rise in prices all over Eng- 
land, and many places are so full that it is with difficulty accommodation 
can be secured. Still, those who are bold enough to journey without a 
‘*Murray,”’ may find many pleasant and interesting places that have es- 
caped the ken of the guide, and where there is no overcrowding at all. 
And they can scarcely find a place more unpleasant than London in a 
hot and dusty August like this. JouHN LEYLAND. 








FAMES L. CLAGHORN. 


AMES LAWRENCE CLAGHORN, President of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, after a lingering illness, passed quickly and 
quietly to his rest, last Monday afternoon. The Presidency of the 
Academy was the leading position held by Mr. Claghorn in the world of 
art, but he was also President of the Woman’s School of Design, a 
prominent Director of the Academy of Music, Treasurer of the Fairmount 
Park Art Association, Treasurer of the Garfield Memorial Fund, Treasurer 
of the Meade Memorial Fund, and was also actively interested in several 
private undertakings, intended to promote the progress of art. To his 
personal exertions the Woman’s School of Design mainly owes its exist- 
ence, and its establishment in its present beautiful and suitable location 
was one of the works of his later life which he regarded with generous 
satisfaction. The Academy of the Fine Arts, as it is known to the public 
to-day, was largely built up by his personal exertions. He accepted the 
executive chair, when tendered to him, only on the express understand- 
ing that certain citizens of wealth and position should codperate with 
him in making the Academy worthy of Philadelphia. In pursuance of 
this understanding Mr. Claghorn secured, in a remarkably short time, 
subscriptions amounting to more than a quarter of a million dollars, and 
this liberal endowment has since been increased to probably not far from 
$300,000, directly attributable to his agency. Not only in providing the 


means, but in carefully husbanding and judiciously expending the same, © 


his guiding hand has been potential, the result being that the Academy 
rests on a broad foundation of material property more valuable, artistic 
equipment more extensive and complete, and reputation for usefulness 
more solidly established than any similar institution in America. 

During his entire life-time he was ever ready to spend and be spent 
in the service of art as he was also in works of charity, of patriotism, of 
education, and of every good and worthy cause. His large and valua- 
ble collection of prints and pictures and his extensive library, were al- 
ways accessible to artists and students, and his interested attention and 
good help were never denied when worthily sought. 

Mr. Claghorn’s picture gallery was disposed of some years since and, 
although he still possessed many valuable paintings, it was to engravings 
and etchings that he gave his attention almost exclusively during the 
latter years of his life. As a print collector of rare discernment and ex- 
haustive knowledge, he was well known in art circles throughout the 
civilized world, and his collection is, in some respects, of unrivaled ex- 
cellence, its especial merit being the beauty and perfection of the im- 
pressions which represent the great masters. Though not an immensely 
large collection as compared with some others, comprising some seventy 
thousand prints in all, it is of almost inestimable value, the Rembrandts 
alone having been appraised at $50,000. 





REVIEWS. 


WorpDS: THEIR USE AND ABUSE. By William Mathews, LL.D. New 
Edition. Revised and greatly enlarged. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & 
Co. 1884. 

HIS book of Dr. Mathews contains in it many of the elements which 

go towards making up a popular and standard work. It is pleasantly 
written, is stocked with quotations from our best writers, and contains 
many interesting stories about the history of strange words and names. 

It might have been expected, however, that after a revision more care 

would have been exhibited in etymological statements, and that the ex- 

cellent works which the last few years have brought to light, would at 
least have been consulted. Moreover, the plan of the work is itself dis- 
appointing. In such a book we would have the right to expect a full 
treatment of words which are improperly used, as well as a full and 
accurate statement of the use of words liable to mistake. Such treat- 
ment, however, we do not find. The author correctly remarks that ‘‘the 
root of the word ‘man’ implies, in Sanskrit, ‘a thinking being.’”’ It 
would, however, have been more accurate to say that the Sanskrit root 
man means ‘to think.’ As illustrative of the significance attached to 
words we are told that the ancients objected to saying mortuus est of 

a person and used vzxz¢ in its stead. A better illustration of the same 

fact might have been found in the Hebrew word for grave-yard, Beth 

Hlayim, ‘‘house of the living.’’ Under the chapter on ‘ The Morality 

in Words,” the Italian people are shown to be in the lowest stage of de- 

gradation, because a “a virtuoso”’ or “virtuous man” is one who is 
accomplished in music, painting and sculpture,—arts, which should be 
the mere embroidery, and not the web and woof of a nation’s life.” If 
virtus meant virtue, the moral degradation of Italians would no doubt 
be assured, but a better knowledge of Latin gives them a little hope. In 
the same chapter we are informed that ‘‘the words ‘crime’ and ‘ crimi- 
nal’ belong to all languages ; those of ‘sin’ and ‘sinner’ belong only to 
the Christian tongue.’” Exactly what language is meant by “the Chris- 
tian tongue” is difficult to say. Hebrew has a distinct word for sin, 

“ het,’ which in Assyrian is itu. The latter could certainly not be 

called a ‘‘ Christian tongue.’’ To show the importance of small words, 

the author states that “in the natural interjection ah! ach! we have the 
root of a large class of words in the Aryan languages, such as dyoc, 
achen, ache, anguish, anxious, azgustus, and the word agony itself.” 

There are, however, many difficulties in the way of the establishment of 

such a group, not the least of which is the remark in the Dictionary of 

the English Philological Association that ‘‘ actual pain or suffering is ex- 
pressed by Oh!” The early writers are called “ pure wells of English 
undefiled,” a misquotation which both sound and sense condemn. 

In the chapter on “ Apt Words,” the author inquires, ‘‘How am I 
aided in the use of the word vz//ain, by knowing that it once meant 
peasant.” It might, however, be hinted that a knowledge of that fact 
would assist him in understanding the word villainage. 

In the discussion of onomatopceia, we are informed that ‘in Arabic 
there are 500 names forthe lion, 200 for the serpent, and not less than a 
thousand for the sword.” This must make the handling of an Arabic 
dictionary no easy task. 

Under the chapter on names of men, the author gravely argues that a 
man’s name influences his whole character, the character tending in the 
direction of the name. Such being the case, we are ata loss to under- 
stand why Tabitha, as a name, should fall under his displeasure. Tabi- 
tha is only the Greek form of a word which occurs in Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Arabic and Assyrian, with the meaning of “ gazelle,’ surely not an un- 
graceful name for a young woman. A “‘franklin,’’ we are told, is ‘a 
person next in dignity to an esquire,” which probably does not interfere 
with the fact that it simply means “‘ free-holder.’’ Czar he derives from 
Ceesar, but czar or ésar is a Russian word meaning “‘king;’’ the Rus- 
sians use the proper name for ‘‘ emperor,’ under the form Kesar. 

The derivation of topsy-turvy from ‘‘top side t’other way,’’ is, to say 
the least, doubtful. ‘‘ Gibberish,” is connected with jabber and should 
not, as indeed it does not, call to our minds “‘ Giber,”’ the Arabic philoso- 
pher. As the etymology of the word “ haberdasher,’ Dr. Mathews 
actually has the assurance to repeat the old story, Aadt thr das hier? 
“Raven,” it is said, expresses the greedy or ‘“‘ravenous”’ disposition of 
the bird. It might, perhaps, be more natural to suppose that “raven”’ 
was from Latin vavus, ‘‘ hoarse” and ravenous from raven. Our author 
vigorously objects to ‘‘ transpire,” for “happen "’ and rightly, we think, 
condemns “‘illy,” as a barbarism. But though illy is a barbarism, it is 
by no means a new one and occurs in a series of instructions from the 
general assembly of Pennsylvania to their delegates in Congress under 
the date of December 9, 1783. 

In no class of works should more care be exercised than in those in- 
tended for popular use and perusal. And when a book has a good style 
to recommend it, mistakes and loose statements become doubly dan- 
gerous. CoA, 


RUTHERFORD. By Edgar Fawcett. Author of “An Ambitious Woman,” 

etc., etc. Pp. 310. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1884. 

The author of ‘‘ Rutherford” has made good his position as special 
critic and censor of fashionable life in America, especially in the City of 
New York; in this his latest work he also assumes beyond his wont the 
office of moralist and discerner of the tragic possibilities of human life, 
and his work presents itself for consideration under both the phases 
indicated. 
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Most readers will be likely to prefer Mr. Fawcett in his aspect of 
social satirist. In his portrayals of fashionable life his touch is at once 
light and incisive, and indicates thorough familiarity with the subjects 
discussed, which do not, as presented to the reader, offer an altogether 
charming aspect. The effort to create aristocratic distinctions upon an 
insufficient and unstable basis is represented as unfavorable to the ease 
and assumed self-poise characteristic of a genuine aristocracy. Preten- 
sion, incessant self-assertion and contemptuous rejection of the claims of 
other aspirants to social distinction, appear in the pages of ‘‘ Rutherford”’ 
as characteristics of the ‘‘ highest circles” of New York. ‘The old 
Knickerbocker stock,”” as exemplified by M/s. Delancey and Mrs. Van 
Corlear, is no less inherently vulgar than the party of M/rs. Pushington, 
who is on her promotion, or of A/rs. Undercligue, who is sure that her 
fortune gained in the confectionery business makes her the social equal 
of anyone she wishes to associate with. It is no wonder that the hero, 
freshly landed from along residence in Europe, should fail to discrimi- 
nate the subtle distinctions between the various social circles, and find 
the most striking point of the ‘best society” to be its imitative effect. 
Rutherford’s social success is assured by the fact that “there is nothing 
the least American about him,”’ while he, on the other hand, views those 
select circles as ‘‘he might have regarded the chromo copies of certain 
well known paintings,’’ finding in their aristocratic manageresses ‘“‘a 
dreary parody of the stately ease” of other well-remembered matrons. 
The two women who attract him in different ways, as his good and his 
evil genius might do, owe their chief charm to their unlikeness to the 
arbitrary pattern so insisted upon. 

From the relation of Rutherford to these two women, and the weak- 
ness which leads him to forfeit the better and turn for consolation to the 
worse is evolved the moral tragedy which is the professed theme of the 
story, but which cannot be considered the true strength of the book. The 
good heroine, the lofty and immaculate Constance, is described by one of 
the naughty characters as ‘“‘a handsome majestic prig,”’ and most readers 
will heartily endorse the epithet. Such a creature would undoubtedly 
be found too bright and good for human nature’s daily food. Adelaide, 
on the contrary, with many elements of interest and charm, is allowed to 
descend to measureless depths of spite and perversity. The magnanim- 
ity of Rutherford in bearing her freaks is almost grand, but finally fails, 
being based on fine breeding rather than on the moral qualities which 
the best manners only simulate. The minor characters are not closely 
attached to the story. Romazne, the poet, especially, though apparently 
a study from life, is a digressive offshoot from the narrative. 

The style of ‘‘ Rutherford” has, as in the author’s previous novels, 
the defects of his qualities. Its brilliant and pithy language frequently 
degenerates to colloquialisms almost deserving the name of slang, and 
the effort to be forcible results in over use of those hard worked adjectives 
‘“‘splendid”’ and “immense,” to which is added as co-worker the newer 
favorite ‘‘ frangible.’”’ These may pass, however, but nothing can be said 
in favor of the resurrection of such obsolete words as “‘equanimous”’ and 
“praisefui,’’ and the absolute coinage of others such as ‘ positioned.”’ 
The vocabulary of Mr. Fawcett is sufficiently copious and expressive for 
him to refrain from such additions to it. 


THE DemocrRaTIC PARTY: ITs POLITICAL HISTORY AND INFLUENCE. 
By J. Harris Patton, A. M. Pp. 349. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hurlbert. 1884. 

THE HIstoRY OF DEMOCRACY, CONSIDERED AS A PARTY NAME, AND 
AS A POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. By Jonathan Norcross. Pp. 227. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1884. 

Professor Patton, who is also the author of “A Concise His- 
tory of the American People,” has condensed, in his present volume, 
the political history of the United States into a very moderate compass. 
He begins with the period of Washington’s and John Adams’s adminis- 
trations, then takes up the appearance of Jefferson’s Democracy, reviews 
the financial questions of that time, the alien and sedition acts, ‘strict 
construction,” the embargo, etc., and reaches the period of the second 
war with England. The slave system, the banking system, the tariff, 
are the important questions that are considered down to Jackson’s time, 
and following that Mr. Patton describes concisely the development, dis- 
cussion and settlement of the great questions that have agitated the coun- 
try within the last half century. His plan requires little more than the 
statement of facts,—his comments do not form a large part of the vol- 
umc,—but the effect of his statements is not favorable to the party whose 
career he describes. On the contrary, indeed, he leaves us impressed by 
its incapacity, its blunders, and futile opposition to measures which the 
good sense of the nation demanded. Mr. Patton says in his Preface 
that his monograph ‘is not written in the spirit of partisanship,” and we 
shall take him at his word, yet we think he has not fallen much short of 
what a partisan opponent would write in a history of the Democratic 
party. To our view, it is true, he is mostly right, yet he fails, as we 
think, to recognize the true relation which the Democratic party has 
borne to American affairs, and the influence it has had in holding to their 
true line the form and methods of our government. To judge it justly 
and philosophically we must understand what the country would prob- 
ably have been without it. 

Another monograph, much in the same line, but more decisively that 
of an opponent, is the little volume by Mr. Norcross, who, we believe, is 
a Georgian, by residence. He ‘goes for’’ the Democracy with a vim. 
He attacks it at all points, and on every side. Beginning by an excursion 
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into ancient Grecian history, to show the destructive influence of the 
Athenian mob, he runs through American experience as Mr. Patton does, 
though with less of detail, and not so much precision. Much that he 
says is truly and justly stated, but it is a view of the whole case taken by 
one who is thoroughly convinced that his opponents are all wrong. 
This paragraph from one of his last pages may illustrate the earnestness 
of his convictions: 


And, finally, inasmuch as we all know that the Democracy is a large and well- 
organized party; inasmuch as we all believe it contains many good men who 
wish well to the government and the nation; but inasmuch as we all know, and 
all its leaders and organs know, that its history is stained through and through 
with all the crimes and all the calamities that are possible to attach to, or spring 
from, any party; inasmuch as we all know, and all its leaders know, that its 
measures, so far as they have pertained to the internal affairs of the country, have 
been radically and irredeemably wrong: therefore, all these things combined 
ought to consign the party to condemnation and oblivion forever. 


THE Kinc’s Men: A TALE OF To-Morrow. By Robert Grant, John 
Boyle O'Reilly, J. S. of Dale and John T. Wheelwright. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The four collaborators who have united to produce this work have 
succeeded pretty well in raising the absurdities of their forecasting book 
to the fourth power; otherwise it might be supposed that their intel- 
lectual qualities were of the nature of chemicals which néutralize each 
other; so much is the literary work of ‘“ The King’s Men”? inferior to 
what each of the first three have produced unaided. The “ To- 
Morrow,” of which this prophetic novel assumes to treat is that of Eng- 
land at the end of the twentieth century. In the hundred years of the 
future, Britain is represented to have passed through great political 
changes without much gain in the process. The monarchical form of 
the British government has been superseded by a Republic, modelled 
on that of the United States; the last king of the Hanoverian line is 
dragging out his exiled life in Boston, Massachusetts ; hereditary aris- 
tocrats have been stripped of all but their empty titles, and are hanging 
round in poverty and idleness ; and the basest elements of a so-called 
“Radical’’ party, in which the Irish are made to stand particularly 
prominent, rule the country in a style only paralleled by the abuses of 
the worst ring of New York City. Meanwhile, the abrogation of the 
House of Lords has not much diminished the snobbish reverence of 
their countrymen and ours for the titles which the nobles still sport, and 
the chief support of the former hereditary legislators is found in letting 
themselves out at so much a head to grace the entertainments of their 
wealthy British and American admirers. Powdered and liveried ‘ flun- 
keys ’’ still wait upon the rich; game is preserved, foxes chased and 
poachers prosecuted as at present, and the imagination of the four authors 
combined have not availed to present any fresh developments of science 
applied to daily life, except electric hand-lamps and the publication of 
newspapers through telegraphic ‘‘tickers.”’ 

In short, it is as difficult to appreciate the wit of this satire,—if it isa 
satire,—as to believe in its prophecies,—if it is a prophecy. The whole 
thing is crudely and poorly done, and will not be likely to add to the 
reputation of any of its authors. One dramatic scene is that where the 
Royalist conspirators fail in their attempt to raise the king’s standard in 
the military camp; but this is offset by numerous others that are the 
merest trash,—conspicuously those that describe King George the Fifth’s 
manner of life in Boston, and the gradual decay of his courtly sur- 
roundings. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


N his ‘Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway” (Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co.), Mr. William Sloane Kennedy has produced what 
could hardly have failed in the hands of so practised a writer to be an 
entertaining book, but one that is, at the same time, disappointing. It 
might be asking too much to demand that a single volume should nar- 
rate all of the railway’s curiosities and wonders, but this book is needlessly 
slight. It must be remembered that Mr. Kennedy essays to tell not only 
the history of the locomotive, but of railway building, management and 
finances. His book impresses us with the feeling that the author speed- 
ily found himself in deep water and became disheartened with the mag- 
nitude of his task and the impossibility of doing it justice in the limits 
imposed upon him. The start is fairly effective, but by the time the pio- 
neer locomotive is fairly built the book is half finished, while the story is 
hardly more than begun. Even the narrative of early inventions must 
be said to read tamely after the very elaborate works that have been 
written on the subject, like Smiles’s “Life of Stephenson,” and while it 
may be urged that the purpose of this book is distinct from others, the 
intent being anecdotal rather than elaborative, yet we contend that de- 
tail is essential to the satisfactory presentment of such a theme. Here, 
in short, we should have a specimen of literary pre-raphaelitism,—an 
infinity of minute touches constituting a fascinating and impressive whole. 
Essay-writing on the general aspects of railway transportation is quite 
another thing; Mr. Kennedy has professed to give us history from stage 
to stage and embracing the subject in all its lights, and from that point 
of view we judge him. Quite naturally, however, there are many agree- 
able things in his book and if not thorough it is uniformly bright. 


An excellent little treatise upon the “‘ Outlines of Historic Ornament,” 
has been translated from the German, edited by Gilbert R. Redgrave, 
and published with the original illustrations by Scribner and Welford, 
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New York. Decoration as applied to architecture is traced from its ear- 
liest and most elementary stages through its ancient, classical and 
medizval developments down to the present time, and richly illustrated 
by specimens of the different styles of decoration employed. The subject 
treated of is one of interest to the general reader as well as to the art 
student, and its elements are here well arranged and clearly stated. The 
form of question and answer which has been selected by the author, 
though interfering somewhat with the pleasure of the reader, adapts the 
work peculiarly for a text-bdok in art schools. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE death of Mrs. Mary Clemmer Hudson, which occurred in Wash- 
ington on August 16th, was briefly mentioned in our ‘‘ News Sum- 
mary,” last week. She was the daughter of Abraham and Margaret Clem- 
mer, and was born in Utica, N. Y. Best known as Mary Clemmer Ames, 
from her first marriage, and by her work as a newspaper correspondent, 
she was the author, also, of the ‘‘ Lives of Alice and Phoebe Cary,” of 
many poems, and of two novels, “ Eirene,”” and ‘‘His Two Wives.” 
She was married, a second time, in June, 1883, to Mr. Edmund Hudson, 
and spent the Summer and Autumn of last year abroad. 


Lord Lorne’s ‘‘ Canadian Pictures,—Pen and Pencil” has just been 
issued in London. It is non political and gives a glowing account of the 
resources of Canada. “The Red Manor,” just begun in Zemzfle 
Bar, is said to be the work of Lord Lytton’s daughter, a girl in her teens. 
Dio Lewis's Monthly, a magazine largely devoted to hygiene, has 
been the subject of dispute between the editor and the publisher. The Dr. 
sends out a slip to announce that he has “‘at length” gained possession of it, 
and to ask those who have sent money to other persons for his magazine 
or books, and have received nothing in return, to communicate with him 
at once. 








In the Contemporary Review for August, Mr. James H. Riggs reviews 
with some heat Mr. Mather’s report, (from which we published copious 
extracts last week,) on industrial education in the United States. Mr. 
Riggs fancies that Mr. Mather must be sorely ignorant of the workings 
of English public schools, as he ‘does not note any of the things in 
which England is superior to America,”’ and that he has ‘never come 
in sight”’ of the “‘ very important and suggestive fact that the American 
common schools are characteristically the schools of a middle-class nation 
intended chiefly for the children of farmers and store-keepers, while 
English public schools are characteristically schools intended for the 
benefit of a vast working-class population.”’ 


Another historical romance by Lucy Ellen Guernsey, entitled ‘‘ Love- 
day’s History: a Tale of Many Changes,” will be published in a few 
days by Thomas Whitaker, New York. The same publisher has also 
nearly ready: ‘‘ Gold and Glory; or, Wild Ways of Other Days, a Story 
of Early American Discovery,” by Grace Stebbing ; ‘‘The Children’s 
Pilgrimage,”’ by L. T. Meade; ‘‘ Castle Comfort,’’ by Mrs. W. T. Hays; 
“Anna Cavaye,’’ by Sarah Doudney; “ Dorothy,” by T. M. Browne, 
and ‘“ Walter Alison: His Friends and Foes,” by the author of the 
“Three Chums.” 


Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, issue a catalogue of works which 
they will supply on Free Trade, Protection, Taxation, etc. To the Free 
Trade list this note is appended : 

Free Trade is also advocated in the systematic and general works of the Eng- 
lish and foreign economists, Cairnes, Chevalier, Fawcett, McCulloch, Mill, Ri- 
caido, Say, Senior and Smith, and of the American economists, Perry, Walker and 
Wayland, and in the writings of Calhoun, Woodbury, etc. 

And to the list of Protection works the following note is added: 

The Protective system is advocated in the works of the American economists, 
Bowen and Carey, and German economists, List and Roscher; also, in the works 
and writings of Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Adams, Madison, Monroe, Clay, 
Jackson, Webster, etc. 


Miss Sara O. Jewett is highly complimented in the Boston corres- 
pondence of the Hartford Courant for her personal beauty. Of the grace 
of her literary work many readers have already learned. Mark 
Twain has been spending the Summer months near Elmira, N. Y., where 
he is engaged upon another humorous work, to be published next year. 
Lord Tennyson announces through the London 7imes that he will 
not answer the multitudinous letters sent to him, will not look at manu- 
scripts, nor even return them.—-—A writer in the Troy (N. Y.) Press 
says of Bret Harte’s father, whom he met years ago when Harte was 
private tutor of two of his playmates: ‘(I remember him well. A very 
pleasant gentleman. He married a girl out of the mill. She was one of 
the most beautiful girls I ever saw, as handsome as a doll, but had no 
education. Her husband educated her, and she became one of the 
finest ladies in Hudson.” 








Hugh Conway, the new English author, whose ‘‘ Called Back” has 
had so great a sale, has written a story, ‘‘ Dark Days,” for a London 
“ Christmas Annual.”’ Miss Mathilde Blind, who wrote a biography 
of George Eliot for the ‘‘ Famous Women Series,” has written a novel, 
which is shortly to appear, with the title ‘‘ Tarantella,’’ and relates in part 
to the south Italian superstition as tothe bite of the tarantula spider, 
though its chief interest is more of a passionate and musical kind. 
Mrs. Mary Lovett-Cameron has written a new novel, which will be pub- 
lished early in September, under the title of ‘‘ A North Country Maid.” 








* Tommy.” 





Emily Faithfull, during her recent visit in this country, arranged with 
the Fowler & Wells Co. for the publication of her new work, recording 
her impressions of our people, institutions, etc. This is now in press, and 
will be published simultaneously here and in London, under the title of 
“‘ Three Visits to America.” The same publishers have in press a “‘ Cate- 
chism of Phrenology,” stating the principles of the science in the form oi 
questions and answers. 


Harper & Bros. have just published a new story by the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” the first novel of any length that has come 
from her charming pen for several years. The title of the story is ‘‘ Miss 
It purports to be ‘‘a medizval romance,” not because it has 
any connection with the Middle Ages, but because it is a tale of the loves 
of two interesting persons of advanced years. The latest addition to 
the “Harper's Young People Series” is an entertaining tale by Mr. 
Ernest Ingersoll, entitled ‘‘ The Ice Queen.”’ Col. T. W. Knox has a 
new volume of juvenile adventure, just out from Harper & Bros.’ press, 
called ‘‘ The Voyage of the Vivian to the North Pole.” The same 
publishers have just issued a handsome library edition of Leopold von 
Ranke’s work on the “Oldest Historical Group of Nations and the 
Greeks,’’—the first volume of the vast work on ‘‘ Universal History,”— 
which he has had the courage to begin in his old age. 

Rev. Samuel Longfellow is progressing steadily with the biography of 
his brother, the poet; but the work, which was expected to be ready in 
the Autumn, cannot appear before next Spring. It will possibly be in 
two large octavo volumes. 

Messrs. Henry C. Lea’s Son & Co., Philadelphia, announce as in 
press “ The American System of Practical Medicine,’’ edited by Professor 
William Pepper, M. D., LL. D. It will be issued in five imperial octavo 
volumes containing about one thousand pages each, with numerous illus- 
trations. 

December of this year is the centenary month of both Dr. Johnson 
and Wiclif. The great lexicographer died on the 13th of the month, 
1784, and the great English scholar on the last day of 1384. 

















PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ReD-LETTER PoEMS, BY ENGLISH MEN AND WOMEN. Pp. 648. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

THE MEISTERSCHAFT-SYSTEM. A Short and Practical Method of Acquiring 
Complete Fluency of Speech in the Spanish Language. By Dr. Richard 
S. Rosenthal. In 15 Parts. Pp. 473. $ Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

SELF-RAISED; OR, FROM THE DEPTHS. Ry Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
Pp. 658. $0.75. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 

THE MAN versus THE STATE. Containing: “The New Toryism,” “The 
Coming Slavery,” “The Sins of Legislators,” and “The Great Political 
Superstition.” By Herbert Spencer. Pp. 113. $0.30. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

A History oF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. - For the use of Schools and 

Academies. By Horace E. Scudder. Pp. xvi, 432, ixii. Philadelphia : 

J. H. Butler; Boston: William Ware & Co. 

By Dinah Maria Muloch (Craik). Pp. 340. $2.50. 

Co., New York. 

LIFE AND PuBLic SERVICES OF GROVER CLEVELAND. By Pendleton King. Pp. 
224. $0.30. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

JouHN TuHorn’s Forks. A Study of Western Life. By Angeline Teal. Pp. 187. 
$1.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


$1.25. 
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SCIENCE. 

AN INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 

NE of the most interesting and deservedly important topics to be 

discussed in connection with the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science is that of the formation of an inter- 
national scientific association. If there be a razson d’étre in institutions 
such as the American Association, the British Association, or the French 
Association, or in the numerous congresses, medical, geographical, geol- 
ogical and otherwise, which periodically convene for the avowed purpose 
of facilitating work of a special character, and are permitting direct inter- 
communication between minds similarly directed, so must of necessity 
the same reason exist for the formation of an organization of yet broader 
scope, but of similar purposes, whose horizon shall cover the horizons of 
the various minor bodies that have been indicated. Identity of interest 
upholds the one as it does the other. If any advantage accrues to the 
professional scientists from personal contact and acquaintance with 
brother members of the same profession in his own country so will the 
same advantage, only in a higher degree, be obtained from interassocia- 
tion between professionals of all countries. 

The question of the formation of an International Scientific Associa- 
tion is one which has assumed definite shape only within the last year, 
although the desirability and feasibility of an organization of the kind 
now proposed had already been discussed at irregular intervals during 
a number of years past. No better opportunity for the fair discussion 
and furtherance of the project in view could be presented than the pres- 
ent one, since for the first time in the annals of science will there be 
assembled on the same ground a fair representation of members from 
two of the most, if not the most powerful national scientific organizations 
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of the world. The number of British delegates, intending to visit this 
city, is a large one, and, among the names, as already noticed in our 
columns, we find many which occupy the foremost place in the annals 
of discovery of the present day. That many, or most of these, will 
favor the scheme that will be presented to them by their American 
brethren, there can be no doubt, as, indeed, there could not well be, and 
it only remains to be determined, what and how many are the obstacles 
that may lie in the way of so constituting the body as to render its meet- 
ings and deliberations a social and scientific success. Practically stated 
can the regular stated conventions be so arranged so as to secure a 
tolerably fair zzternational attendance? Upon this point, and we be- 
lieve upon this point only hinges the success of the undertaking. No 
definite plans for carrying the project into execution have as yet been 
formed, it having been felt by the members of the committee that have 
the matter in charge, that public discussion was necessary before making 
any decision. From a recently published article by the Secretary, Dr. 
C. S. Minot, setting forth the claims of the new institution, we extract the 
following timely words: “ As the Association will have great dignity and 
high standing in all countries, it will be appropriate for it to undertake 
the adjustment of many of the international interests of science, such as 
the unification of standards, and other affairs requiring the concerted 
action of separate nations. The establishment of uniformity the world 
over, in many matters, may certainly be more authoritatively made 
through the medium of a representative congress of scientific men of all 
nations than by any other means.” 


SIR ERASMUS WILSON. 


The death is announced, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, of Sir 
Erasmus Wilson, the distinguished dermatologist, and President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. Dr. Wilson was born in 1809; 
became a member of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1831, fellow in 
1843, and President of the institution in 1881. He founded the chair of 
dermatology, of which he was the first incumbent, and museum of 
dermatology attached to the college in 1869, and in 1881 the chair of 
pathology in the University of Aberdeen. He also erected the chapel 
and one of the wings of the Sea-bathing Infirmary at Margate, and con- 
tributed largely toward the maintenance of numerous other institutions 
of a medical and charitable character. The honor of knighthood was 
conferred upon him in November, 1881, in consideration of his munifi- 
cent gifts for the support of hospitals and the encpuragement of medical 
study. Wilson was a prolific writer, and became widely known through 
his voluminous publications (both scientific and popular) bearing upon 
his favorite science, of which he was one of the most respected 
expounders. He founded and edited a quarterly journal of cutaneous 
medicine. It was mainly through the exertions of Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
who defrayed the greater part of the expense of transportation, that 
London became the possessor of the Egyptian monolith, or ‘‘ Cleopatra’s 
Needle,” that now graces the Thames embankment. 


NOTES. 


Mr. Joseph Thomson, the young explorer, who some time past was en- 
trusted by the Royal Geographical Society, of London, with the command 
of an expedition to east Central Africa, has been compelled, owing to bad 
health, to return to England. The region comprised within his exploration 
embraces the mountain peaks of Kilimandjaro and Kenia, as far as is 
known the loftiest summits of the continent, both of which are stated to 
be of volcanic formation. The existence of Lake Baringo is placed be- 
yond question, although the sheet of water is described as being very 
small. The deep bay represented on maps as biting into the northeast 
of the Victoria N’yanza could not be found, the coast line being almost 
straight. The Masai, the natives of the region traversed by Mr. Thom- 
son, are stated to be in their social customs, religion, habits, food and 
habitations totally different from any other African tribes observed, and 
are believed to constitute a distinct people by themselves, although in 
their physical features they somewhat resemble the Galla and Somali. 
They appeared to be totally ignorant of the disturbances in the Soudan. 


The meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, whose sessions convene in the City of Montreal, on the 27th of 
this month, promises to be an unusually interesting one. Although 
when the subject of a trans-Atlantic meeting was first broached the pro- 
ject was predicted to end in failure, owing to a supposed impossibility to 
obtain a full or representative attendance, there can now no longer be 
any doubt, that as far as a pure attendance of ‘‘old members” is con- 
cerned, the meeting will stand fully abreast of most, if not all, of its pre- 
decessors. The Secretary’s register shows that a total of 852 members 
have received vouchers of shipment to Canada; of these about 560 repre- 
sent old members. At the York meeting of the Association, when there 
was attendance of 2,257 members, the ancients numbered 585 ; at South- 
ampton, out of a total of 1,253, they mustered 431 ; and at Southport, out 
of a total of 2,714, 533. Although there will be a large representation of 
the more eminent names connected with the progress of British science, 
yet the absence of such towers of strength as Professor Huxley, Sir Rich- 
ard Owen, Professor Tyndall, Sir Joseph Hooker, Dr. Carpenter, Sir 
Andrew Crombil Ramsay, Sir Archibald Geikie, Sir James Paget, Sir 
William Gull, Sir Henry Thompson, and Professors Mivart and Kitchen 
Parker will be painfully noticeable. 

The brilliant results which M. Pasteur claims to have obtained from 
inoculation with the virus of hydrophobia have been confirmed by the 





special Committee of Investigation appointed by the French Academy of 
Medicine. 


The Chesapeake Zodélogical Laboratory, in connection with the Johns 
Hopkins University of Baltimore, will be stationed this year at Beaufort, 
N. C., a locality which the experiences of 1880 and 1882 proved to be 
most favorable for zodlogical research. In the absence of Dr. W. K. 
Brooks, who, owing to ill health, is prevented from discharging the 
duties of director, it will be under the charge of Dr. H. W. Conn. 


The first De Morgan memorial medal of the London Mathematical 
Society has been awarded to Professor Arthur Cayley, retiring President 
of the British Association, and the most eminent mathematician of the 
day. Professor Cayley visited this country during the past year at the 
special request of the Johns Hopkins University, before which institution 
he delivered a course of lectures. 

Dr. George Salmon, the mathematician, Regius Professor of Divinity 
in Trinity College, Dublin, has succeeded to the place of the late Dr. 
William Spotteswoode, as corresponding member of the Institute of 
France. 

Professor Rowland, of the Johns Hopkins University, has been 
elected an honorary member of the Cambridge Philosophical Society of 
England. A. H. 








ART. 
A PRIZE EXHIBITION SCHEME IN NEW YORK. 


T the risk of seeming to throw cold water on a well-meant endeavor, 
A it must be said that the circular currently issued by the American 
Art Association of New York displays an excess of caution and a qual- 
ifying hesitation that augurs ill for the success of the undertaking it an- 
nounces. This undertaking, as set forth in the circular and as otherwise 
explained, involves the establishment of a fund, $15,000 in amount, to 
be awarded in six prizes of $2,500 each to the ‘six best painted and 
composed oil paintings,’’ by American artists. The paintings are to be 
contributed to a “‘ Prize Fund Exhibition ” to be held in New York some 
time in the Spring of 1885. It is to be fully understood that the paintings 
receiving the prizes are to become the property of ‘‘the certain parties 
named in the circular, and on being paid the amount of the prizes, the 
artists relinquish all rights to the picture in lieu thereof. That is to say, 
the Association proposes to buy six pictures for $2,500 each. 

In the light of the recent experience of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts it is almost superfluous to predict failure for this venture as 
now presented. It is interesting to note how closely the association has 
followed the mistakes made in the offer of prizes through the Academy. 
In the first place the offer of a prize is one thing, and the offer to pur- 
chase at a fixed price is quite another. These two objects should be kept 
distinctly separate ; indeed they cannot both be attained by the same 
means. The offer of a prize of $2,500, or any other sufficient considera- 
tion, might attract some of the leading painters to compete for it. There is 
some doubt in the minds of our best men about the expediency of offer- 
ing prizes to artists at all, but some of them might be willing to enter a 
competition for the sake of trying to help an honest effort in a good cause. 
The award, however, must be made by a competent jury, whose verdict 
will carry honor with it. No artist desires to have his work passed 
upon by laymen. The award must be made by the recognized masters 
in art or it will not be worth a straw. Now, inthis case, again, there are 
no artists among those from whom the jury is to be selected, namely, the 
subscribers to the $15,000 fund. This is an error that was condemned 
here in Philadelphia by those whose voices should have been heard, and 
one which experience has shown to be fatal. : 

Furthermore, setting aside the inexpediency of trying to make the 
one sum of $2,500 serve as prize money and as purchase money, too, 
there remains the fact that our more distinguished artists cannot afford 
to paint an exhibition picture for $2,500. Such men, for example, as 
Eastman Johnson, Thomas Hovenden, or F. A. Bridgman cannot at- 
tempt to ‘‘excel all other efforts and produce a painting that will 
bring honor and reputation”’ for the price of a portrait or of a cabinet 

icture. 

, It is important these points should be brought because the Association in 
the abundance of its safeguard provisions makes its project to depend on 
them. Thecircularstates that if ‘‘ all artists of repute declare their intentions 
to contribute,” the exhibition will be held ; again, ‘‘ without the assurance 
of every artist of repute at home and abroad that they will send worthy 
examples, we will not undertake to carry out the project,’’ and, finally, 
“without the fullest codperation of every artist of repute, it cannot 
succeed.” 

Of the thirty names attached to the circular, most are well known as 
patrons of art, men of wealth, intelligence and culture, whose sole object 
undoubtedly is as stated, ‘“‘the advancement and encouragement of 
American art.” It is greatly to be regretted that their praiseworthy in- 
tentions are not likely to be seconded by the artists with that heartiness 
which their circular declares to be a sine gua non. 


NOTES. 
HE Philadelphia Society of Artists is sending out circulars for its 
Sixth Annual Exhibition. This Exhibition will be held as hereto- 
fore at the galleries of the Society, No. 1725 Chestnut Street, opening 
Monday, November 17th, and closing Saturday, December 13th. Pic- 
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tures, oil paintings only, will be received from Monday, October 27th to 
Wednesday, October 29th. Blanks to be sent in by Saturday, October 
18th. Contributions in Philadelphia will be collected October 27th, 28th 
and 2gth. Mr. John G. Craig will have charge of the sales. 


Messrs. Seeley & Co., London, are about to issue an art work by Mr, 
Philip Gilbert Homerton, entitled ‘‘ Landscape,”’ the object of which is 
to deal exhaustively, but in a popular way, with landscape in nature, 
literature and art. It is to contain forty illustrations on copper, of which 
one-half are etchings or engravings, some of them from pictures, and 
others entirely original. Besides these, a certain number of drawings 
have been reproduced as minor illustrations. Among the artists whose 
works are to be reproduced are Landseer, Turner, Titian, Claude, and 
others. Among the etchers is Mr. Joseph Pennell, who will give an 
original picture of Venice, from the sea. 


The Portfolio for August has three full-page illustrations,—‘‘ Meal- 
time,” an etching by W. Strang; ‘‘ Study of a Garden at Tintern,” by 
Samuel Palmer ; and upon one page two etchings, ‘‘ Pangbourne ”’ and 
‘* Mapledurham,” two picturesque localities on the upper Thames, by 
Alfred Dawson. ‘‘ Meal-time’’ isa vigorous and realistic study of a 
family, poor, “though not thinking of their poverty,” taking their plain 
and scanty fare by the wayside. Mr. Hamerton thinks highly of the art 
in the picture; there is in it, he says, ‘‘no charm of prettiness or ele- 
gance, these being qualities foreign to the serious taste of the artist, but 
there is the charm of a sagacious self-control, of a contented resting 
within prescribed limits, exceedingly rare in our time, but most favorable 
to those graver and more earnest forms of art which are disdainful of 
petty luxuries for the eye, and of the low success that rewards the 
ingenious craftsmen, who in these days so abundantly supply them.” 
The picture by Samuel Palmer is accompanied by a critical and friendly 
paper on him and his art, by his son, A. H. Palmer, and the Thames 
views have a descriptive article by Alfred Church, with a number of 
pleasing wood-cut sketches set into the text. Altogether, this is a good 
number of the magazine. (London: Seeley, Jackson & Halliday. New 
York: J. W. Bouton.) 


William Morris, the poet, industrial art teacher, and critic, writes in 
a London periodical with great severity of the showing made by modern 
art in the pictures of the Royal Academy Exhibition. He thinks the 
situation hopeful, however, because in his judgment the art of to-day is 
dying of its own infirmity, and that a new art, real and living, will pres- 
ently spring from the handicraft of a freed commonwealth of workers. 
Mr. Morris's recently expressed socialistic views appear in this criticism. 


It is not generally known that the State Fair, which opens here Sep- 
tember 8th, is to have an art department, but the official announcements 
leave no doubt that a good deal of attention will be given to making an 
attractive display, with praiseworthy endeavors to encourage modest 
merit by awards of numerous prizes. Our animal painters will have an 
opportunity to distinguish themselves, and the students of the school of 
industrial art will also find inducements to call forth evidences of their 
talents and skill. For the best oil painting, subject agricultural, a prize 
of a silver medal is offered; for the best water color, a bronze medal ; for 
the best drawing, also a bronze medal, and for the best engraving, a 
diploma. For the best designs for garden and lawn decoration in marble 
or stone, in bronze, in iron, and in pottery, a silver medal to each. For 
the best painting on pottery, a silver medal. The competition is un- 
limited except with respect to subject, as noted, and any one who has 
work worth sending, can offer it freely with reasonable assurance that it 
will receive compensating attention. The time for entries closes Septem- 
ber 2d. 

The State Fair, the Electrical Exhibition, the International Con- 
ference of Electricians, the Meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Annual Exhibitions of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, and the Philadelphia Society of Artists, and 
other unusual attractions will draw more people of wealth, culture and 
intelligence to Philadelphia than have gathered here since the Centen- 
nial. Many of these would be glad to visit the artists’ studios if they 
knew when they could do so without intrusive trespass. On the other 
hand, many artists who would be glad to receive timely visits, cannot 
afford to place their rooms and their working hours at the disposal of 
chance comers. In view of these conditions it would be well for the 
artists to make arrangements to open their several studios at times that 
will best suit their convenience, and let it be publicly known that at such 
and such stated hours they will be ready to welcome visitors. Due notice 
could be given through the press and otherwise ; visitors would feel free 
to call, on reception days ; each artist would feel free to ‘sport his oak”’ 
at other times, and good understanding would be promoted to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

The Instruction Committee of the School of Industrial Art has issued 
a circular for the coming term, from the new location, No. 1336 Spring 
Garden Street. The new building affords much better accommodation 
than the school has heretofore enjoyed, on Chestnut Street, and it is be- 
lieved there will now be room for all who desire to become pupils. The 
instructors this year beside Professor L. W. Miller, the Principal, are. 
Mr. Wm. A. Mason, Miss Elizabeth Carter, Mr. Howard F. Stratton, and 
Horace F. Jayne, M. D., lecture on anatomy. The school year begins 
on Monday, September 15th. A comprehensive system of prizes for 
students’ competition during the year is now being prepared and will be 
fully explained by circulars after the school opens. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
MR. BLAINE’S OFFICIAL INTEGRITY. 


To the Editor of THz AMERICAN : 

N your paper for Auguth 16th, you say: ‘‘ The great body of American 

citizens, known as the Democratic party, owes it to the national good 

name not to persist in advocating a candidate seen to be disqualified for 
the high office of chief magistrate.”” There are many Republicans who 
believe that this language applies with even greater force to the Republi- 
can party. It appears to us that the burden of evidence, as regards offi- 
cial integrity, is at present strongly against Mr. Blaine; and, so far as I 
remember, you have made no serious attempt to answer the charges 
against him. I think you owe it to your readers to make a full and plain 
statement of the grounds on which you hold that the “ confessedly un- 
pleasant elements in Mr. Blaine’s letter’ are not evidences of dis- 
honesty.” A. 
Madison, Wis,, August 23d. 


[Our correspondent asks more than we are willing to undertake, if he 
wishes us to go into a review and analysis of the controversy concerning 
Mr. Blaine’s correspondence on the Arkansas railroad matter. We 
have reached a conclusion that the indictment in that case fails, and 
that the attack made on account of it is unjustified. This conclusion is 
based upon a consideration of the case, and it accords with the con- 
clusions of men who have, with equal candor, and probably greater ca- 
pacity of judgment, gone into a study of the facts of the controversy. To 
reproduce the whole matter, or even enough of it to make all its features 
clear, as if there had been no competent analysis and consideration of 
them, seems quite unnecessary now, and is, in a typographic sense, 
almost impossible in this journal. The charges themselves are the out. 
come of construction, and inference, and presumption, and any satisfac- 
tory discussion of them must deal first with a mass of surrounding and 
confusing matter. But several good analyses and directions of the sub- 
ject have been made; a very able one, for example, is that of Mr. Mead, 
in his pamphlet. Another, less elaborate, but still complete, is presented 
by Senator Hoar in his letter to a young friend, published a day or two 
ago. These and other examinations of the subject are within reach of 
persons who wish to go into the subject for themselves, and while they 
will not convince any one who is not open to conviction, they will satisfy, 
in Mr. Blaine’s favor, we think, nine persons out of every ten who ap- 
proach the question candidly. 

When our correspondent speaks of ‘‘the burden of evidence as re- 
gards official integrity’’ being against Mr. Blaine, he seems to us to 
speak unadvisedly. Probably he does not mean that. Mr. Blaine, as 
Senator Hoar says, ‘‘ was Speaker of the House six years; it is not pre- 
tended that he ever made a dishonest ruling or even an erroneous ruling. 
He was a member of House and Senate for eighteen years; no man 
brings against him the charge of a dishonest vote.” This statement 
alone,—unless our correspondent knows better that Mr. Hoar,—seems 
to leave no place where the alleged adverse “‘ burden of evidence”’ as to 
an honest discharge of official duties could rest—Ep. THE AMERICAN. | 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


ForREIGN.—The bombardment of Foo-Chow began at 2 o’clock in the after. 
noon of the 23d inst., and ceased at 8 P.M. The Foo-Chow Arsenal was de- 
stroyed after three hours’ bombardment. The European settlement was not dis- 
turbed. The French fleet sustained no damage. The bombardment is described 
as of the most sickening character. The Chinese fleet lately on Min River, with 
the exception of two ships, has been blotted out. The French iron-clads en- 
tered the mouth of the river on the 25th inst. The White Fort opened fire with 
Krupp cannon while the ships were three miles away. After an hour’s engage- 
ment the French retired. The Chinese fire was good. Soldiers from Berber 
report that 636 Egyptian officers and soldiers are in the hands of the rebels, who 
treat them as slaves. The rebels pray for the Mahdi instead of for the Sultan, and 
declare the Turks heathen who are to be killed or expelled. The mounted 
infantry for the Gordon Relief Expeditiou has started for Wady Halfa. They 
will ascend the river to Assiout, and go from there on camels to Khartoum. 
The centre of the cholera epidemic is now at La Spezia, a city about fifty miles 
southeast of Genoa, and is apparently moving toward Rome and Naples. 
A fire has raged in Rawa, a town of Austrian Galicia. Three hundred houses 
have been destroyed and 3,000 persons are homeless. Fire has also destroyed 
114 dwellings and 327 farms in and about the large market town of Rozwadew, 
Austrian Galicia. The harvest, which has just been gathered, was all consumed. 

——In the Belgian Chamber of Deputies, on the 26th inst., the first clause of 
the Education bill was adopted by a vote of 78 to 50. General Richter, 
Chief of the Czar’s Military Household, has been deputed to attend the Fall 
manceuvres of the Prussian army. This is regarded as a fresh proof of Russia’s 
desire to cultivate friendship with Germany. Negotiations between Switzer- 
land and the Vatican are making favorable progress. The Papal dele- 
gates at Berne have been instructed to make reasonable concessions. 
The steamship Faraday has laid the first deep sea portion of the second Bennett- 
Mackay cable, and is now returning to Woolwich to receive the remainder of the 
deep sea portion and the American shore end. The Holland International 
Agricultural Exhibition was opened, on the 26th inst., with imposing ceremonies. 
Peruvian advices of the 5th inst. report serious disorders. The country 
has two Presidents, and is overrun by thieving bands of Montaneros. The ques- 
tion of a separation of Church and State in Chili was being violently debated in 
the Chilian Chamber of Deputies. The World’s Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations at Berlin, which closed on the 24th inst., devoted a 
large part of its time to the discussion of topics relating to the practical work of 
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the Associations in reaching and influencing young men. The result of the meet- 
ing will be to greatly strengthen the Association in European countries. 


DomeEstTic.—The United States steamer 7a//afoosa, on her way to Newport 
to take Secretary Chandler on board, was sunk by collision with a schooner off 
Cottage City, Massachusetts, on the night of the 21st inst. The officers and men 
of the 7ad/apfoosa, about one hundred and forty in number, were rescued by a 
passing steamer, with the exception of the surgeon and three others, who were 
drowned. The Za//afoosa had her side crushed in by the collision, and sank in 
a few minutes. The collision appears to have been caused by carelessness on the 
part of the officers of the Zad/apoosa. At the closing session of the American 
Bar Association at Saratoga, on the 22d inst., John W. Stevenson, of Kentucky, 
was elected President. The American Business Guide reports that the new 
corporations organized in the United States during last week numbered 100, with 
an aggregate capital of $42,314,300, against 101 the previous week, with a capital 
of $36,181,800. A cold wave appeared in the Northwest during the week, 
spreading over the Upper Lakes and Canada. There were heavy frosts 
on Sunday night in the New England States, New York and portions 
of New Jersey. The corn and buckwheat crops are damaged in many 
places, aud potatoes and cabbage have suffered to a considerable extent. 
The National Association of Druggists and Pharmacists met in annual session at 
Milwaukee on the 25th inst. About two thousand delegates were in attendance 
The Cunard steamer Oregon arrived at New York on the 234 inst., having 
made the passage from Queenstown in 6 days, 9 hours ahd 22 minutes. This is 
the quickest time on record. Ex-Governor St. John and Mr. Daniel, the 
Prohibition candidates for President and Vice President of the United States, ar- 
rived in Cuba, New York, on the 25th inst., where they were formally notified of 
their nomination, and made speeches accepting the honor. Statistician Dodge, 
of the Agricultural Department, says that while reports show that the crops have 
been somewhat damaged by the drouth in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, 
the injury is not sufficient to cause any panicky feeling, as there is every indica- 
tion that the general crop will be good. The Acting Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, on the 25th inst., issued the 130th call for the redemption of bonds. It is 
for ten millions of the three per cents., and notice is given that the principal 
and accrued interest will be paid at the Treasury on the 30th of September. 
Forty-eight proposals from different land owners for the sale of land 
“for the National Burial Ground near the City of Philadelphia,” were opened 
on the 26th inst. The proposals will be sent to Washington. 
The Treasury Department has promulgated regulations to govern Custom officers 
in the withdrawal of supplies for vessels, under Section 16 of the Shipping act, 
providing for the withdrawal free of duty of all articles of foreign production 
needed and actually withdrawn from bonded warehouses for supplies of vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade. “The finest specimen of a counterfeit dollar 
made since 1881 ” has just made its appearance in New England. The only per- 
ceptible difference between it and the genuine coin is that it weighs less. 
Of the $300,000 appropriated by Congress for the Government display at the New 
Orleans Exhibition $75,000 were apportioned to the Smithsonian Institution. 
That Department has begun the preparation of its exhibit. —Captain Payne, 
the notorious Oklahoma trespasser, and seven of his associates, have been arrested 
in the Indian Territory. They will be placed in charge of United States officers 
at Fort Scott, Kansas. 


DeraTHs.—General Leonidas Pope Walker, ex-Confederate Secretary of the 
Navy, died at Chattanooga, on the “22d inst. John Leisenring, a prominent 
citizen of Pennsylvania, died at. Mauch Chunk, on the 22d inst., aged 65. 
Edwin M. Lewis, a prominent Philadelphian, President of the Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Bank of this city, died on the 23d inst., aged 72. James L. 
Claghora, of Philadelphia, President of the Commercial National Bank, and 
prominent as an art patron and connoisseur, died on the 25th inst.,aged 68. 
M. de Mesgrigny, the French landscape artist, died in Paris, on the 24th inst., 
aged 48. Alexandre Francia, the Belgian marine painter, died recently in 
Brussels, aged 71. Rt. Hon. Odo William Russell, Baron Ampthill, British 
Ambassador at Berlin, died in London, on the 25th inst., aged 59. Henry 
George Bohn, the well known London publisher and author, died in London, on 
the 24th inst., aged 88. Stephen Salisbury, LL. D., the oldest member of 
the Massachusetts Bar, and an overseer of Harvard College, died at Worcester, on 
the 24th inst., aged 86. August Faul, a prominent Baltimore civil engineer 
and Superintendent of the Parks of that city, died on the 25th inst., aged 62. 
Dr. John C. Waters, who succeeded James Stephens as “ Head Centre” of 
the Fenian organization, died at Indianapolis, on the 25th inst., aged 53. 













































































DRIFT. 


—A circular sent out under date of August 2d, by Thomases, London, with 
detailed information respecting the apple crop of the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany and Portugal, has these conclusions: ‘That the 
apple crop of Europe, taking it as a whole, will be considerably under that of last 
year; that Fall shipments of American and Canadian apples to Glasgow and 
Liverpool should meet with good demand at values ruled by supply, and that 
shipments to London of good solid stock will, as in similar seasons, compare fav- 
orably in net proceeds with other markets on this side.” 

—The knife-grinder has, after all, a story to tell, and a very dismal one it is. 
He is environed by dangers, as completely as he is saturated with the wet “swarff” 
(powdered stone) which dyes him a deep saffron color from head to toe. He sits 
over a tool, which at any moment may send him through the roof with all the 
suddenness and velocity of dynamite, and he works in an attitude and (especially 
if he be a “dry” grinder) inhales a dust which, he knows, will shorten his life by 
10, 20, or even 30 years as constitution and fortune may serve him. The sharp 
crack of a breaking stone is an appalling sound to the occupants of a grinding-hull. 
A bang in a trough, a crash in the roof, and a piteous moan, and all is over. If 
the victim be alive, he is hurried to the hospital; if dead, his crushed body is 
reverently carried away. No vigilance in the master, no care in the workman, 
seems able to avert these periodical catastrophes. The insidious water-rot, the 
hidden flaw, and the unequal grain do their fatal work in spite of all precautions. 
—The English Illustrated Magazine, August. 





—The French railway companies are about to adopt an electric gate opener. 
A catch connected with an electro-magnet keeps the gates closed. When a train 
approaches it closes the circuit, releases the catch, and the gates fly open. The 
last car on the train as it passes through opens the circuit and the gates are again 
closed. The same apparatus rings a bell violently on the approach of each train. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, August 28, 


HE stock market has been fitfully supported during the week, but on the 
whole held its own fairly well until yesterday, when it showed decided 
weakness in the earlier dealings, though recovering somewhat, at the close. The 
range of prices, as will be seen below, is lower than a week ago. From the busi- 
ness interests of the country, generally, there are some signs of more activity, and 
aside from the disasters, occurring by the dishonesty of officers, there is no special 
discouragements in the report of failures. Money is abundant for legitimate busi - 
ness purposes, and is fairly certain to remain so, throughout the remainder of the 
year, unless artificially disturbed by some exterior influence, such as the operations 
of the National Treasury. The crop reports are without material change, except 
that rain has been desired in some quarters in the Northwest. From Europe the 
report of crops are fairly good, and the prices of grain remain low. 
The following were the closing quotations (sales), of principal stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 


August 27. August 20. August 27. August 20. 
Penna. R. R., ; 56 56% North Penn. R.R., 62bd 62bd 
Phila. and Reading, 14 143% United Cos. N. J., 194 193 %bd 
Lehigh Nav.,. 43% 43/4 Phila. and Erie, 12X%bd 13 
Lehigh Valley, 64% 64bd New Jersey Cent... 62% 62 
North Pac., com., . 21% 23% Ins. Co. of N. A... 31% 31 %bd 
North Pac., pref., . 507 53% North. Cent. R. R., 57%bd 5734bd 
Buff, N.Y.andP., 4%bd 4% Read. gen. mtg 6’s,, 817% 84 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday: 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, reg., 112 112% U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 125 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 113% 1133 U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 126 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 120% 120% U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 129 
U. S. 4s, 1907, coup., 1203% 120% U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 133 
U. S. 3s, ‘ 100% 100% U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 1134 


The following were the quotations (bids), of principal stocks in the New 
York market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


August 27. August 20. August 27. August 20. 
Central Pacific, . 41% 43% New York Central, 105% 107% 
Den. and Rio Grande, 13% 13% Oregon and Trans., 16% 17% 
Delaware and Hud., 98 99% Oregon Navigation, 82% 86 
Del., Lack. and W., 1103f 114 Pacific Mail, . 50 51% 
Erie, . - «+ 16% 17% St. Paul, 84% 884% 
Lake Shore,. . 8256 853 Texas Pacific, 134% 14% 
Louis. and Nashville, 33% 3534 Union Pacific, 513% 53 
Michigan Central, . 68 71 Wabash, : : 634 6 
Missouri Pacific, 92% 92% Wabash, preferred, 15% 16% 
Northwestern, com., 1034 1053 Western Union, 6634 68% 


The New York City banks, in their statement on the 23d inst., showed some 
decrease in their reserve, the movement of money to the interior having become 
more notable. The surplus reserve was reduced $880,750, leaving it at $30,- 
641,550. 

Phe Philadelphia bank statement, on Monday, showed an increase in the item 
of reserve of $510,408, in due from banks of $134,445, in deposits of $778,706, 
and in circulation of $21,317. There was a decrease in the item of loans of 
$129,568, in national bank notes of $9,751, and in due to banks of $106,198. 

The imports of specie at New York, last week, amounted to $788,936, and 
the exports to $291,628. Since January Ist, the net export at New York has 
been $33,677,228. 

The imports (exclusive of specie) at the port of New York for the week ended 
on Saturday were $7,683,171, of which $2,617,113 were dry goods, and $5,066,- 
058 general merchandise. The total imports since January Ist, were $289,044,133, 
against $304,183,647 for the same time last year. 

The Secretary of the Treasury issued his call, on the 25th inst., for ten millions 
of the three per cents., the interest to cease, and bonds to be payable on Septem- 
ber 30th. Thisis the 130th call. 

The Reading Railroad reports its net earnings for July at $1,264,496, against 
$1,504,347, for the previous July. For the eight months of the year that have 
passed, the net earnings were $7,207,328, against $7,055,571, for the same time in 
the previous year. 

Bradstreet’s reports show that throughout the West there is a distinct improve- 
ment in the mercantile community, dependent on the excellent harvest of wheat 
already secured and in prospect, and reports also that the sale of dry goods, no- 
tions, hardware and general groceries have been moderately full, although the 
gain has been rather by comparison with recent weeks than with earlier expecta- 
tions. The receipt of new wheat at leading Western markets exceed anticipation. 
The grain shipments from Chicago, last week, were 38 per cent. heavier than in 
the week preceding. : 





WHY RUN ANY RISK WITH YOUR COUGH, COLD, HOARSENESS, OR, INDEED, ANY 
Pulmonary or Bronchial Complaint, when a remedy, safe, thorough, and so easily 
obtained as Dr, D. Jayne’s Expectorant, can be had? If you have contracted a 
severe cold, save your lungs from the dangerous irritation and inflammation 
which frequently bring about consumption, by promptly resorting to the Expec- 
torant; and if troubled with any affection of the throat you will find this remedy 
equally effectual in affording relief from obstructing phlegm and in healing the 
inflamed parts. 
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A despatch from Chattanooga to the New York World, under date of August 
24th, says: “ The Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, the most extensive in the 
South, yesterday closed a contract with H. F. Debardetaben, the iron king of 

‘ Alabama, for the delivery of 300 tons of iron ore daily for five years. The price 
is not stated, but fully $800,000 is involved in the transaction.” This is said to 
be the largest iron contract made in the South for a long time. 

The Ledger, (Philadelphia,) of this date, says: “The local money market is 
substantially unchanged, with easy rates ruling and capital in sutficient supply to 
accommodate the demands for legitimate business purposes. In this city call 
loans are quoted at 3 and 4 per cent., and first-class commercial paper at 6 per 
cent., with exceptional cases at 5% per cent. In New York there is a limited de- 
mand for double-name paper at 5 14 and 6 per cent., but single-name paper is refused 
unless given for merchandise. Yesterday in New York call money loaned at 1% 
and 2% per cent.” 

The Commercial Bulletin, of New York, says: “ The last call for bonds has 
imparted an improved feeling in financial circles, as it not only adds to the proba- 
bility of comparatively easy money during the Fall, but also shows there is little or 
no uneasiness respecting the gold reserve in Treasury circles,” 





The statement of the business of all the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company East of Pittsburgh and Erie, for July, 1884, as compared with the same 
month in 1883, shows 





A decrease in gross earnings of - $141,865 

A decrease in expenses of 40,247 

A decrease in net earnings of . $101,618 

The seven months of 1884,as compared with the same period in 1883 
show 

A decrease in gross earnings of $1,161,195 

A decrease in expenses of 652,993 


A decrease in net earnings of * oS : . $508,202 

All lines West of Pittsburgh and Erie for the seven months of 1884 show a 
deficiency in meeting all liabilities of $721,322, being a decrease as compared 
with the same period of 1883 of $1,058,968. 








ART—DECORA TIONS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








FINE ARTS== 


——AND-—— 


—==MIRRORS. 
MSCLEES, 


1417 CuEestnut STREET, 








Wm. SELLERS & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE ‘TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ABOVE BROAD. 


Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, 
Colored Photographs. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
PHOTOTYPE : DEPARTMENT 


BRANCH OF 712 ARCH STREET, 
832 & 834 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Portraits, Fine-Art Work, Book Illustrations, Machinery, 
Coins, Engravings, Etc. 

Mr. G. invites attention and comparison to the excellence 
and superiority of his Phototype Prints over all other modes of 
illustration, #4 Correspondence solicited. 

‘Miniature Picture Gallery,’’ a collection of gems, twenty- 
five in number, on 10 by 12 plate paper, neatly encased in 
portfolio, $4.00 per copy. 


The Wharton 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable dietetic, 
prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious preparation 
of the kind in the market. 

is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, and can be used as a 
sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will make a splendid soup by the 
addition of boiling water in a few minutes. 

Wm. M. Shoemaker, 





Unlike other extracts of beef, it 


Sole Manufacturer in the U. S., 


George Brougham, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Proprietor. 





Railroad Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BarKER, President. 
Wo. WuartTon, JR., Superintendent. 
WuarTOn BARKER, 7reasurer. 


Office, 28 South Third St., Philada. 
P.-O. Box 2353. 


Works: Washington Ave. and 23d St., Philada., 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa, 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
WHARTON Safety Railroad Switch, 
With Main Track Unbroken, 


WHARTON Split Switch, 


With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 


WHARTON Spring Frog, 


Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 





J. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


. Livincston ERRINGER. 
. P. McCuLiaGcu. 
James L. CLaGHorn, 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 
Trusts; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults, 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS. 
BrenjAMin B. Comecys. Hon. Wiiuiiam A. PortEr. 
Aucustus HEaTon. Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
Daniet Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. 
Epwarp Y. TownsENnb. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 


ames M. AERTSEN 

ANIEL B. CuMMINS. 
Wivuram S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Rezp. 





WHARTON Stiff Frog, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


WHARTON Patent Crossings, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


Interlocking Apparatus, Johnston’s 
Patent, and General Railway 
Supplies. 


HE use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken main 

track, thus making travel absolutely safe from accidents 

from misplaced switches, and insuring unquestioned saving in 
wear and tear of rolling stock «nd track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on such 
roads as the Pennsy'vania Ra:lroad, New York, West Shore 
and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad, New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad, Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, Central Pacific Railroad, etc. 





ly 
Vhiltie 





proprietors, 





Lib ltbttt™ 


THE BEST FOR COMMERCIAL USE 


Sold to consumers by all stationers; to the dealers by the 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


753 AND 755 Broapway, New York. 


> 





21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat 
Over 1,500 acres under gultivation, growing Landreths’ Garden 
Seeds. Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac tor 1884, wit! 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English aud 
German, free to all applicants. 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





Boys. 


School begins in a few days. We have 
ready just the right kind of Suits for 
School Boys’ wear,—tough, good fitting 
and not expensive. 


Joun WANAMAKER & Co., 


The Finest Clothing, 


818, 820 AND 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 








DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 


ridge & en t Ay 
Cr’ 








oy? 


THE BEST PLALE TO BUY DRY GOODS 


os cy 
ee 





“ey, 
27 d 

. Market, Eight) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





MERCHANTS AND 
IMPORTERS. 


Darlington, 
Runk 
& Co. 


~AND- 
Hosiery, Underwear and Gloves 
for Gentlemen. 





General Dry Goods for 
Ladies’ Wear, 





1126 Chestnut Street, [128 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The Best Value. The Lowest Frice 

Everything in Dry 

J OHN Goops, WEARING AP- 

W ae PAREL and HousE- 

ANAMAKER §S xezepinc _— Aproint- 

MENTS sent by mail, 

STORE. express or freight, ac- 


cording to  circum- 
stances,—subject to return and refund of money, if 
not satisfactory. Catalogue, with details, mailed on 
application. JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Bae We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 


BILLETS, SLABS AND FoRGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 


208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





OFFICE: 


THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





CASH CAPITAL, z 

Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
claims, a Goue 

Sulplus over all liabilities, . ae re 


$40C,000 00 


852,970 25 
551,548 96 


TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH ISRAEL MORRIS, 





OHN T. LEWIS OHN P. WETHERILL, 
‘HOMAS R. MARIS, ILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


North America, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 794. 
Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Capital = = «#8 $3 000 000. 
Total Assets, Ist January, 1884, $9,071,696. 33. 


Surplus over all labiittes, $3,211 ,964.65. 








DIRECTORS: 
Charles Platt, Samuel Field, 
George L. Harrison, Charles H. Rogers, 
Francis R. Cope, Thomas McKean, 


Edward S. Clarke, 
T. Charlton Henry, 
Clement A. Griscom, 
William Brockie, 
Henry Winsor, 
William H. Trotter, 
Albert F. Damon, 





ohn S. Newbold, 
ohn A. Brown 
dward S. Buckley, 
George Whitney, 
Robert M. Lewis, 
Henry H. Houston. 


i Lowber Welsh, 


CHARLES PLATT, President. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 


WM. A 


PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 


GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 








Barker Brotuers & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 
act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business. 








THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of *hiladelphia, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every iwreny’ 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, 

DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size. An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
— . 
he Company eae as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEI IVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

pe RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

TEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

SOHN . GEST, Vice- President, and incharge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B, Gest, 
George F. Tyler. dward T. Steel, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas Drake, 
Thomas McKean, C. A. Griscom, 

John C. Bullitt, 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., etc. 

— = FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

a JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

ICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


Drrecrors. 
Charles S: Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 
Wn. J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Charles S. Pancoast,. 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 








OTTO 


" \\Gas Engine. 


Over 10,000 in use. 


Working without 
boiler, steam, coal, ashes 
. or attendance. 

SCHL EICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 








Branch Office, - += - - - 214 Randolph Street Chicago. 
Agency, - - - - - + - - 47 Dey Street, New York. 
Fairbanks Standard Scales, 
BEST AND 

CHEAPEST, isis 
Quality Considered. Description. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila, 











